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CHAP. 1 


Go 
THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED 
;, 


HE next day Mr. Fitzoſbotne, who thought 
proper to diſpel from his brow ſome of the 


gloom which had hovered on it the preceding day, | 


reſumed with Roſina the diſagreeable ſubje& of | 
Mr. Nettleby's addreſſes. He urged to ber, 
that Mrs. Fitzoſborne, in the declaration of yel- 


terday, had been inſtigated dy a ſudden glow tf 
ttanſient reſentment, not influenced by the un- 


prejudiced dictates of diſpaſſionate conſideration 5 


that no rational perſon could ſuppoſe that a W-. 
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man of her underſtanding could be 3 of ſo 
unnatural an action as that of diſinheriting her 
only child in favour of a ſtranger: and that, for 
his own part, he greatly doubted whether the law 
would ratify ſo unjuſt and unprecedented an alie- 
nation of propert; : that he was not leſs maſter of 
his fortune than Mrs. Fitzoſborne was miſtreſs of 
her's ; and that he was as poſitively determined 
as ſhe could be, not to give or leave to his ſon 
one ſingle ſhilling, if he married contrary to his 
inclinations,” «© You ſee (continued he) in what 
perplexity and diſtreſs you are likely to involve 
this family; what diviſions and diſſenſions you 


will probably occaſion between a father, a mo- 


ther, and a fon. No one can condemn me for 
wiſhing for your abſence, and will not 'my ſon, 
on his return, conſider you as the bane of 
his domeſtic tranquillity, the deſtroyer of his fu- 


ture proſpects, and the uſurper of his natural 


.ghts.? Or let us even ſuppoſe that he ſhould be 
ſo Infoptate as to unite himſelf to you, in compli- 
ance with the whim of a filly and infatuated wo- 
man, what ,would be the inevitable conſequence ? 


The entire loſs. of my favour and total forfeiture, 
of my eſtate. Which ever way you turn your eyes, 
| ſcenes of contention, uneaſineſs, and ſtrife, ariſe to 


your view, and more the ſource they proceed 


« 1] ſee 
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1 8e it; 1 fee it but too plainly ! (id Nock 
na, deeply afflicted ;) would to heaven.“ 


ic Vet there is a medium, {reſumed Fitzoſborne) 
which, if you were generous enough to embrace 
it, would give peace to this aſflicted and diſtract. 
ed houſhold, reſtore a huſband and wife to mutual 
harmony, and enſure to a ſon the affection of both 
his parents.“ 


« What medium? ſaid Roſina. 


« Marry Nettleby, (returned Fitzoſborne.) 
You, who can expatiate with ſuch pathos on the 
lovelineſs of virtue, the beauty of diſintereſted 
generoſity, you are now brought to the teſt ; we 
ſhall now ſee whether you can obey the inſpirations 
of that virtue, of which you are ſo trenuouſly 
the advocate, or whether, like other pretended 
philoſophers, you content yourſelf with uttering 
heroic maxims, and leave to thoſe who chooſe it, 
the more troubleſome office of practiſing them,” 


Roſina heſitated : ſhe almoſt began to fancy that 
ſhe ought to marry Nettleby ; ſhe felt that there 
was no ſacrifice which ſhe was not capable of ma- 


b to the happineſs of her friend, to the reſto- 
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ration of the peace of a family to which ſhe owed 
ſo much, — that peace thus interrupted on her own 


account; but would her union with a man ſhe de- 
teſted reſtore to ſerenity the friend to whom her 


happineſs was ſo dear? The idea was rejected al- 


moſt as inn , as conceived. 


7 ls 


+ They were in the garden. \Nettleby had ob- 
ſerved them from the windows, and, judging that 


he had a ſhare in their conſultation, thought there 
could be no impropricty in joining them. 


« Well, (ſaid he, hobbling along, and laughing 


as he approached them,) well, have you ſettled 
that point at laſt? Why, you chicken, what 
could have put that nonſenſe into that little ſilly 


pate of thine, with your preſentiments and your 


RI th 


« «Sir, (faid Roſina,) I fancy we cite 
each other. I underſtand not what you allude to.” 


« allude to the filly conceit thou haſt got into 
thy head, that thou and 1 are neyer to be mar- 


rie“ | 


6 «Si * ſaid — - great aſtoniſhment. 


cc Ha! 
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c Ha! ha! how ſhe ſtares at me! One would 
think I was triple-headed, like the Cerberus of the 
ancients. But to reſame the ſeriouſneſs ſuitable 
to the occaſion, Since our laſt converſation, I 
have recollected many other points, in relation 
to which it may be neceſſary that I ſtate and ex- 
plain to you my future expectations: and, in par- 
ticular, in regard to the nurture and education of 


the children which may probably be the iſſue of 
this marriage.” {6M 


Good heaven, Sir! (exclaimed Roſina, har- 
raſſed on all ſides, and irritated paſt patience,) have 
I not already told you, in the moſt explicit terms, 
at I will never be oy wife? 

#* 


.& How, child ! 40 I ihderftand you aght py | 
6e One would i imagine that it required no pecu · 


lar ſagacity to W a meaning ſo Pre 
. e 


« Beware, Miſs Mortimer * al F torn 


with a menacing frown. 


ec: Of what, Sir? (returned Roſina with . 
* what meaſures have [ to keep ?” 2 7 
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All this is very odd, very ftrange ! (cried 
Nettleby;) the moſt extraordinary thing in the 
world! When I thought I had nothing to do but 
40, prepare ſettlements, and fend for the clergyman, 
no it comes out plump that the young lady will 

not have me, forfooth !”” | 


1 ſhould yet hope, (ſaid Mr. Fitzoſborne, ) 
that Miſs Mortimer would alter a reſolution that 
evinces no leſs folly than obſtinacy.“ 


« Never !”” ſaid Roſina. 


« That is more than you can tell, child, (re- 
turned the old gentleman ;) never is a long day. 
But I ſee how it is with your prognoſtications and 
your preſentiments. Some infamous jade of a 
fortune-teller has been ſetting you agog with her 
lying predictions, promiſing you ſome great, rich, 
noble, handſome, young, huſband, tore of fine 
children, and all the honours and proſperity of 
this world. Aye, fine talk ! it is eaſy for them 
to diſpenſe ſuch airy commodities with a liberal 
hand; they coſt them nothing. The abominable 
vermin | it is a crying fin that our legiſlature has 
not provided ſome adequate meaſure to ſweep ſuch 


deſtructive rubbiſh effectually out of ſociety ? — 
Wicked 
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Wicked wretches and profane! to pretend to a 
preſcience which many theclogical writers deny 
even to the Divinity himſelf. I tell you, child, that 
all pretences to fore-knowledge (except that ſpe- 
cies of it which is deducible from the concluſtons- 


of reafon and the evidences of expertence,) are 


equally f:ivolous and wicked, invented to facili- 
tate the purpoſes of fraud, by impoſing on the 
weakneſs of credulity : and even judicial aſtrolo- 
fy, which was formerly had in ſuch high venera- 
tion, and that not many centuries ſince, is now 
ſuffered to ſink into the total and 8 
oblivion it merits.” 


« There needed not all this rhetoric, Sir, (ſaid 
Rofina ;) on this one point, at leaft, our ſenti- 
ments are perfectly agreed.“ 


« Well, I am glad to find that you are not an 


ideot in all reſpects. But, as to your ſaying you 


will never matry me, I am too well acquainted 
with the inconſtancy and fickleneſs of womankind, 
illuſtrated by fo many hiſtorical events, and pro- 
ved to a certainty by daily experience, to place the 
' leaſt reliance on fuch nonſenſical aſſeverations. 
The wiſeſt of men knows that he cannot, at any 
2 period of life, be anſwerable for the actions 
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of a future; how then can woman, a creature 
compounded of whim, caprice, and frivolity, pre- 
fume to preſcribe a boundary to her own roving 
inclinations! For my own part, I ſhall not be in 
the leaſt ſurpriſed to find you as eager for the con- 
ſummation of this marriage to. morrow, as to-day 


you appear averſe to it.“ 


« Very probably ſhe may,” ſaid Mr. Fitz- 
0 » who would have encouraged the old gen- 
tleman' to perſevere in his ſuit, were it only for 
the pleaſure of ſeeing Rolina tormented and mor- 
tified. 


e You ſee (continued Nettleby) that Mr. Fitz- 
oſborne is entirely in my favour : now, if you had 
one ſingle grain of underſtanding in your compo- 
ſition, you muſt neceſſarily be ſenſible that, as 
Mr. Fitzoſborne has more than twice your years, 
and I more than three times, we muſt conſequent- 
ly poſſeſs more than ten times your wiſdom, 
experience, and knowledge of the world. You 
ſee I would argue the matter with you coolly and 
diſpaſſionately. I do not blame you for your folly 
in not ſeeing clearly what is for your real advan- 
tage; for that, being a natural defect, you are 
perhaps more to be pitied than cenſured for it. 
ö What 
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What I condemn you for is your obſtinacy in not 

conſenting to be governed by thoſe, who are in- 
finitely better judges of the means calculated tors 
enſure and promote your happineſs and propre, 
than you. can you rſelf poſſibly be.” 


« Folly and obſtinacy (ſaid Mr, Fitzoſborne) 
are twin- ſiſters, and generally walk hand in hand 
along the path of life.” | 


« They are ſo, (replied the old gentleman, 
and, forry I am to ſay it, this young creature 
ſeems to have abandoned herſelf entirely to their. 
pernicious guidance. But it is a common error, 
an univerſal calamity like my hopeful nephews. 
Oh! what a bleſſed reformation ſhould we behold 
in life and manners, would the young be but per- 
ſuaded to renounce all rehance on their own weak 
judgments, and with a truly filial reverenc@ and 
limplicity, ſubmit to be implicitly governed by the 
dictates of age and experience! Then, literally 
ſpeaking, we ſhould ſee Paradiſe regained, then 
the golden age would flouriſh once more upon 


earth 


„When the blind lead the blind, (aid Roſi- 
na,] we know the event. If the reaſon of the 
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young is odſeured by paſſion, that of the old is 
no leſs overſhadowed by prejudice ; and which 
is the moſt dangerous eclipſe I leave to deeper 
caſuiſts to determine. But, in reſpe& to this 
marriage, wiſe as you may think yourſelf, Sir, 
you, have yet, perhaps, to learn, that a woman 
may have ſteadineſs to form. a decided reſolution, 
and conſtancy to adhere to it. Fe you, Sir, 
(turning to Fitzoſborne,). I have but two. words 
to ſay. Though this wiſhed alliance neuer can 
take place, I again repeat it, you ſhall. be ridded 
of your burden, and without being involved in 
any one of thoſe inconveniencies you have ſo mi- 
nutely enumerated and fo ingemiouſly aggravated. 
Your favourite end accompliſhed, the means. will 
Snot.” 


Roſin —_ the roam,as ſh te poke. 


wA tial tygreſs ! bend Nettleby, 
obſerving the indignation. that flaſhed from her 
eyes, when ſhe addreſſed Fitzoſborne,) by this 
light, a mere little tygreſs I begin to. think I 
haue had a moſt providential eſcape. Is this the 
gentle docile animal you promiſed me? 


Such 
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« Such (replied Fitzoſborne) until this hour 
I ever found her; but ſhe- only verifies the very 
ſenſible obſervations you favoured us with on the 
inoonſtancy of the ſex.” 


« Aye, aye, my friend, {returned Nettleby,) 
they are all of a piece ! all of the ſame textyre, 
wanton as the winds, uncertain as the ſeaſons? 
and to truſt the honour and happineſs of a man's 
houſe, in the keeping of one of them, is no 
leſs abſurd than to lay its foundation on a fandy 
beach, nay, on a quaking quagmire. Now I 
make no doubt but the filly wretch would have 
been better ſatisfied if I had propoſed one of my 
nephews to her.” 


« Indeed, (replied Fitzoſborne,) conſidering 
her extreme folly and infatuation, it is not at all 


impoſſible. 


« Well, (replied Nettleby,) Harry Hume pro- 


miſed you to be here againſt dinner time to day, 


and ſhe will then have an opportunity of remarking 
the difference between us.“ 


4 Which I dare ſay ſhe will not fi to do,” re- 
turned Fitzoſborne. 
; B 6 4 No, 
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« No, my friend, no. The filly chit wilt moſt 
probably give the preference to that ignorant con- 
ceited young. puppy, who, as I have already: ſaid, 
though he has the impudence to put on a gown, 
and ornament his brazen face with a three-tailed 
wig, knows no more of the law than, of his. cate- 
chiſm.. Well, it cannot be helped: I have had 
a. bleſſed eſcape,. and. to-morrow, or next day, if 
me ſhould take it into her head to come jump- 
ing down. my throat, I ſhall te her with the 
ſrorn. ſhe. deſerves,” | 


CHAP. 
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THE NARRATIVE, CONTINUED. 


— 


—— 


Where there is ſhame, there may be virtur. 
| JOuNSON.- | 


OSINA retired to her apartment, Mrs. 
Fitzoſborne, finding herſelf that day well 
enough to leave her room, went to the chamber 
of her young friend, and ſurpriſed her in tears. 
Imagining, however, that her diſtreſs entirely re- 
fulted. from the converſation of the preceding even- 
ing, ſhe ſoothed her with new profeſſions of ten- 
derneſs and aſſuranees of protection. Roſina re- 
peated the converſation which had paſſed between 
her and her antiquated lover, but entirely ſuppreſ- 
ſed that which ſhe had had with Mr. Fitzoſborne. 
Mrs. Fitzoſborne, who was exceedingly. amuſed 

| wick 
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with the ſingularity of Nettleby's character, deter- 
mined to go down to dinner, to witneis the effect 
which a diſappointment in love would produce on 
a mind of fo very peculiar a ſtamp. On being 
ſummoned to dinner, they found with the gentle. 
men that Mr. Hume of whom Mr. Nettleby has 
already favoured the reader with ſo many deſcrip. 
tions. He was a faſhionable-lJooking young man, 
in whoſe appearance Mrs. Fitzoſborne or Roſina, 
to both of whom he was an utter ſtranger, ſaw 
nothing extraordinary. 


Mr. Nettleby had in his countenance all the 
ſullenneſs of a rejected lover, though his ill temper 
manifeſted itſelf not in the uſual tender languiſh- 
ment of love-lorn ſwains, but in ſnapping at his 
nephew every time he attempted to ſpeak, in ex- 
ecrating modern cookery, and grumbling at every 
morſel he taſted, (as the reader has doubtleſs ob- 
ſerved ſome old grim grimalkin, or ſurly maſtiff, 
to lie growling over its food,) which liberty Mrs. 
Fitzoſborne bore with the utmoſt good humour. 


The young gentleman, who, during the time 
of dinner, had appeared more occupied in admiring 
Rofina, than in attending! to his uncle, as ſoon as 
. the deſert was removed and the fervants with- 


drawn, 
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drawn, turned to the latter, and aſked him, whe- - 
ther he had heard that his old friend, Mr. Craven, 
was at length married to the young lady whom he 
had ſo long purſued, and by whom he had been ſo 
frequently rejocted. 


« Aye, aye—l thought what it would come to 
at laſt, (ſaid Nettleby.) If a man has but pa- 
tience, (continued he, caſting a ſpiteful glance at 
Roſina,) he may have the beſt of them: but it is 
paying too good a price for fo bad a commodity ; 
and I give him joy of his bargain. I ſhall greatly 
marvel if his piece of houſehold tuff does not make 
him rue the day he ever purchaſed her. She was 
no chicken; and when the bloom fades off the 
plumb, there's none of them that won't be glad to 
jump at a cruſt,” 


% But ſuch an old mouldy cruft as Craven 
(ſaid Mr. Hume.) Faith, I think the lady muſt 
have a damned ſharp matrimonial appetite that 
could digeſt him,” 


« You were not feed for your opinion om the 
cafe, Mr. Malapert, and there was no neceſſity fog 
your giving it. Not ſo mouldy, neither. Dick 
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Craven and I were at college together : he is not 
above four or five years my ſenior,” 


Tour ſenior, Mr. Nettleby, (faid Mrs. Fitz- 
. oſborne, determined to irritate, him ſtill more,) 
you ſurpriſe me! I always imagined Mr. Craven 
had been at leaſt eight or ten years younger than 
you. What could have driven it into his head to 
marry at ſuch a time of life !” 


„ The hope of getting an heir to his large for- 
tune, I ſuppoſe, (replied Nettleby ſharply.) I 
don't know what elſe could put it into any man's 
head to marry at any time of life, for my part? 
They muſt be blockheads, indeed, if they can pro- 
miſe themſelves any comfort in female ſociety. 
The Jewiſh Rabbies had a curious tradition inre- 
ſpect to the ſex, which plainly. evidenced what 
eſtimation they held them in. They maintained, 
that when God created Adam, he gave bim a tai} 
like the brute creatures around him: but that, af- 
terwards obſerving that this appendage had an in- 
congruity in its appearance, by no means orna- 
mental to the human figure, he took it off, and 
formed Eve therewith z thereby denoting to their 
ſectaries, that woman ought» to be regarded as the 
very fag-end of the creation, or rather a ſpecies of 
. 8 
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excreſcence on it. What a bleſſing would it be, 
if a man could but contrive to raiſe up an offspring 
to himſelf, without having recourſe to them in any 
ſhape. I have read ſome where of our medern 
philoſophers baving diſcovered the ſecret of making 
eels with flour and vinegar. I wiſh they would 
carry their reſearches a little farther, and exco- 
gitate a method of making children out of ſome 
ſubſtantial materials,” 


« At leaſt, (ſaid Mr. Hume, laughing moſt 
immoderately at this curious ſcheme, ) at leaſt you 
will allow your philoſophers to keep their flour 
and vinegar for the convenience of elderly gen- 
tlemen like yourſelf. For my own part, I am no 
enemy to the old-faſhioned matrimonial ſcheme z 
and would give no man any thanks for manu- 
faturing my children for me.. And ſhould a bit 
of this unſocial nature be brought into the Houſe 
after I get a ſeat | in it —.“ | 


« You get a ſeat in the Houſe! No wonder 
poor Ireland ſhould go to the devil, when ſuch are 
the precious ſenators who enact her laws! A ſet 


of little inſignificant curs, that keep barking ang 


yelping at the heels of adminiſtration, which, in 
its own defence, is obliged to eſtabliſh a brokerage 
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of penſions, places, and titles, in order to get ſops 
to ſtop their noify throats withal ! Out upon t! 
When J was in parliament ——,” 


« When you were, (faid Mr. Hume,) you 
made it a point of conſcience to oppoſe admini- 
ftration, right or wrong.“ | 

« A man, (returned the old gentleman,) cannot 
always diſcern the right from the wrong ; and to 
join the oppoſition is certainly the ſafeſt courſe.” 


„ And what did you get by it? (returned his 
nephew.) If I give three thouſand pounds for a 
borough, or that it coſts me as much to buy the 
votes and intereſt of a ſet of rapacious raſcals of 
ſrecholders, I think I have a right to expect to be 
re- paid. What the devil did my country ever do 
for me, that I ſhould waſte my time, and bal out 
my lungs in her ſervice, withoufs any expeCtation 
of adequate reward? When ſhe thinks proper to 
' recompenſe my zeal, and buy my ſervices with 
fifty or ſixty thouſand pounds, ſhe ſhall find me as 
Maunch a patriot as ever flung dirt in the face 
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dient.“ 


« You 
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. You are very candid, Sir,” faid Mrs, Fitz- 
oſborne. 


« Why, yes. Faith, Madam, whatever may 
be my faults, hypocriſy-is not in the catalogue.” 


« Perhaps, Sir, (faid Mrs, Fitzofborne,) it is 
ſo much the worſe. Rochfaucault defines hypo- 
criſy to be an exterior homage which vice renders 
to virtue, But it is the misfortune of the preſent 
age to have too little reverence for virtue, to wiſh 
even to aſſume the appearance of it. Notwith- 
ſanding the odium with which hypocriſy has been 
branded, I acknowledge I feel more reſpect for the 
young man who wiſhes to ſcreen his faults and 
follies from the world, and entertain more hope of 
his one day renouncing the vices he has ſenſibility 
enough to be aſhamed of, than for him who blazons 
them in the face of day, and wears them printed 
on his brow in characters of unbluſhing impu- 
dence, You may think me ſevere, Mr. Hume; 
but my reflections are general, not particular, 
Thelevity of youth is entitled to many allowances; 
but nothing is ſo fatal to morality as the propenſity 
to level every diſtinction between good and wy 
at Peeſent ſo predominant.” 


« Theſe 
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- © Theſe barriers, (exclaimed the old gentle. 
man,) have been long ſince demoliſhed, and are 
at preſent in ſo ruinous a condition, as to be paſt 
reparation. ' The preſent age! it may juſtly be 
ſtyled the brazen age; and poſterity will probably 
repreſent it under the ſymbol of a monſter with a 
face of braſs, a heart of ſtone, and a hand of iron, 
There is no danger, now-a-days, of ſeeing hypo- 
crites making broad their phylacteries, and praying 
at the corners of the ſtreets, when a man who is 
ſuſpected of praying even in his cloſet, is as much 
Jaughed at and derided as if he bowed the knee, 
in a ridiculous and ſinful idalatry, before ſome 
graven image. In the preſent age, the greateſt 
proof a young man of faſhion can give of his ſpirit, 
is that of flying in the face of his Creator, mock- 
ing at his inſtitutions, and ſetting his vengeance 


at defiance,” | 


If we were to conſider the matter candidly, 
(aid Mr. Fitzoſborne,) I believe it would appear, 
that the preſent race of men are not much worſe 
than their progenitors. Opinions and principles 
are governed, as well as other things, by prevail- 
ing modes. It is che nature of the human mind 
to aſpire at diſtinction: and the ſame ſpirit which, 
in an age of bigotry and enthuſiaſm, * 
a 23 : ite 
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itſelf in pſalm- ſinging and long prayers, now breaks 
out in profaneneſs and impiety, and launches the 
dart of irreligious wit.” 


« Your argument defeats its own purpoſe, (re- 
plied Nettleby,) and proves the very reverſe of the 
propoſition it was intended to eſtabliſh, viz. That 
the preſent generation is no more corrupt than the 
preceding, If a man, to conciliate my eſteem and 
good opinion, aſſumes an appearance of peculiar 
ſanity and virtue, does not ſuch hypocriſy pre- 
ſuppoſe me to be poſſeſſed of a high regard and re- 
verence for the virtues of which he puts on the 
ſemblance, to ſecure my approbation ; and who, 
being himſelf devoid of virtue, will eſteem it in 
others. No, no—argue all you can. Many ages 
have been bad, but we have lived to ſee the worſt 
of them, to witneſs every duty of religion, every 
moral obligation, every ſentiment of patriotic be- 
nevolence, ingulphed in one univerſal ſink of pro- 
faneneſs, depravity, and e e 


Mrs. Fitzoſborne left the gentlemen to m 
the argument, and retired with Roſina, 


— 
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C HAP. III. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


How complicate, how wonderful is Man. 
YOUNG, 


ce” HAT a ſtrange creature is man !” (ſaid 
IVV Mrs. Fitzoſborne to Roſina,) and how 
difficult is the taſk to ſeparate the good and bad 
particles of which he ſeems to be compounded. What 
a ſingular combination does the character of this 
old man exhibit to our obſervation!” How much 
ſhrewdneſs and ſagacity appear to be blended with 
his follies and abſurdities! «© Madneſs and. perti- 
nency mixed,” as Glo'ſter ſays of Lear. Nature 
gave him an underſtanding penetrating and com- 
prehenſive, and a capacity to give ſtriking repre- 
ſentations of life and manners, You trace in his 
5 portraits 
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portraits. a ſtrong, general reſemblance of their 
originals; but prejudice darkens * ſhade, and 
diſtorts every feature,” 


The ladies were joined by the gentlemen at tea, 
Mr. Hume was very pointed in his gallantries to 
Roſina ; and Mrs. Fitzoſborne would not have been 
diſpleaſed to have ſeen her increaſe the old gentle- 
man's mortification, by flirting a little with his 
nephew. But Roſina was no coquette ; her mind 
was beſides, too much engroſled by its own feel- 
ings, to be amuſed by any thing. She received 
Mr. Hume's aſſiduities with the utmoſt coldneſs 
and inattention; and, as ſoon as ſhe could diſen- 
gage herſelf, went alone into the garden, and from 
thence rambling into the park, ſhe entered a little 
Gothic temple, built by Mrs. Fitzoſborne, and by 
her devoted to Solitude, As this place was at 
leaſt a mile from the houſe, ſhe thought herſelf 


ſecure from every interruption. She threw herſelf 


on a ſeat, oppoſite the arched door of the temple; 
and, caſting her eyes over the lake that fronted it, 
whoſe banks, riſing perpendicularly to a conſi- 
derable height, were covered with large trees, that 
hung waving over the water with a gloomy ſo- 


lemnity, ſhe experienced for an interval that torpid 


ſuſpenſion of thought which often ſucceeds to the 
pers 
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perturbation of an agonized ſpirit. But ſoon ſtatt- 
ing as from a dream, her promiſe to Fitzoſborne 


darted acroſs her imagination; and burſting into a 
violent flood of tears, exclaimed aloud,— | 


e Yes, I muſt go! But whither? without 
friends, without money.” 


She put her handkerchief to her eyes. Hearing 
a little noiſe, ſhe looked up, and beheld a man at 
her feet; but it was Auſtin, the poor old Auſtin, 
who for the laſt two days had kept a watchful eye 
on her; and this evening, when ſhe paſſed through 
the garden, his heart was torn by the unuſual diſ- 
quietude and dejection he obſerved in her air, and 
he determined to follow her, to entreat her con- 
fidence, and, if neceſſary, offer her aſſiſtance, 


« Oh, my dear young lady! (cried he, dropping 
on his knees, whilſt the tears ſtreamed down his 
white beard as he ſpoke,) forgive the boldneſs of 
your old faithful ſervant. But how could I help 
it! Have J not ſeen you theſe two days with 
your heart a breaking ; and juſt now, as I ſtood 
at the door, I heard you ſay ſomething about going 
ſome where, and that you had neither friends nor 
money. To be ſure, (continued he, ſobbing,) 

I know 
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I know the likes of me is not fit to be the friend 
of ſuch a fine young lady as you. But in regard 
to money, I have a matter of two hundred pound; 
and if that will do you any good, and that you will 
take it from your poor old man, why ſure, if I 
come to want it hereafter, you may pay me when 
you are married to ſome great gentleman or other, 
And, for matter of that, it is only taking your own 
a little before the time; for, having neither chick 
nor child of my own, and having ſo often dandled 
you on my knees, and ſlept with you in my boſom, 
I thought I had a kind of a ſort of right, ſomehow, 
to feel for you as if you were my own fleſh and 
blood; and ſo I made bold to make my will, and 
leave my little rakings and ſcrapings to you ; and 
here it is, (continued he,) rummaging in his poc- 
kets, and pulling out a piece of grealy folded paper,) 
I got Juſtice Dowdle's clerk to draw it out for 
me. And if it be a thing that you muſt go gay 
out of this, there's no part of the world 1 weon 't 
follow you to, if you will but let me.“ 


WY - 


O, ye, who can venerate the ſacred form 'f 
virtue, even when unadorned by any artificial ems 
belliſhments ; when, with the wild ſweetneſs of the 
mountain flower, ſhe appears in her native ſim- 
plicity, her uncultivated lovelineſs; conceive, for 

Vor. II. Go” ye 
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ye only can conceive, the effect which this ge. 
nerous and pathetic addreſs produced on the grate. 
ful and-ſympathetic boſom of Roſina ! It forcibly 
expreſſed the emotions of a noble, affectionate, 
and delicate mind; and all the graces of oratory 
could have added nothing to its pathos, Accuſ. 
tomed from her infancy to behold the world ſtrip. 
ped of that veil of prejudice which few are taught 
to penetrate, Roſina's reaſon refuſed to conſider in 
the light of an inferior the man who had evinced 
himſelf capable of ſuch exalted generoſity, ſuch 
heroic attachment! The cold dictates of pru- 
dence were forgotten in that moment of grateful 
ſenſibility; ſhe flung her arms round him in a 
paſſion of tenderneſs, 


« And you are, you are my father! (cried 
Roſina,) and my friend! My ſoul reveres you, 
my heart acknowledges you! Away, then, with 
thoſe narrow diſtinctiong, firſt invented by pride, 
and perpetuated by folly! Yes, Auſtin, you hall 
bs my friend and my protector; and if I want 
your money, 1 will apply it as my own,” 


The old man ſobbed with joy, whilſt ſhe leaned 
with one arm fondly thrown over him, and with 


her other hand ſhe wiped away with her own hand- 
kerchief 
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ketchief the tears that lowed from his eyes. At 


this moment her little dog, which had followed 


her from the houſe, and who, during this tender 
ſcene, had ſlept quietly at the foot of his miſtreſs, 
ſtarting from its lumber, flew, barking, towards 
the door, where Roſina, raiſing her eyes, beheld 
with inexpreſſible conſternation Mr. Nettleby and 
Mr. Hume, who on their part appeared no leſs 
petrified with amazemeſlt with the ſpectacle Which 
preſented itſelf to their, view ; nor was their aſto- 
niſhment in the leaſt diminiſhed when Auſtin, 
turning ſuddenly towards them, diſplay-d his hoary 
locks, white beard, and furrowed face; for Auſtin 
was ſeventy-three, and had a mien, a perſon, and 
a (weet complacency of countenance, that might 
have done honour to the cell of a ſainted anchorite, 
He aroſe in great confuſion ; and, wiping his eyes 
with his blue apron, ſneaked away in as great diſ- 


may as if he had been detected in the commiſſion 


of ſome ſinful action. 


As Auſtin guitted the temple, Mr. Fitzoſborne, 
who had happened to be a little behind his com- 
panions, entered it, and obſerving the ſurpriſe of 
the gentlemen, and Roſina's embarraſſment, de- 
manded an explanation by the looks he caſt around 
him, 
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“ O, ncthing | (ſaid the old gentleman, reply. 
ing to this ſilent interrogation,) nothing at all but 
a very curious diſcovery we have made. O, woman, 
woman | he who wrote the tale of the Epheſian 
Matron, pourtrayed thee to a tittle ! Vet, what pen 
can trace thee through the involutions and labyrinths 
of thy pride, thy folly, thy wantonneſs, and thy 


| hypocriſy! Behold this creature before us. Were 


a painter deſirous of repreſenting the lovely graces 
of innocence, modeſty, and ſenſibility, might he 
not catch his colours from the bluſhes that man- 
tle on her cneeks at this inſtant; and yet my 
own glow, whilſt I yet ſpeak, at the recollection 


of the ſcene I have been witneſs to 


&«& What ſcene! (cried Fitzoſborne eagerly, ex- 
ultmg in the hope, that the opportunity he has ſo 
long vainly wiſhed for, of blaſting the rgputation 
of the perſon he hated, was at length arrived,) 
what ſcene were you witneſs to?? 


„ Faith, a very curious one,” ſa: Mr. Hume. 


« A ſcene of a moſt atrocious nature, (replied 
Nettleby.) We abſolutely beheld her with her 


| arms encircling the neck of her paramour !” 


« Thou 


er 


Ju 
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« Thou wretched girl!“ ſaid Fitzoſborne. 


« And ſuch a paramour | (continued Nettleby,) 
a menial wretch, a vile deſpicable hireling! Ah, 
now, and not till now, was I thoroughly ſenſible 
of the ſignal and notable deliyerance I have had. 
Had I married the wanton, what would have been 
my diſgrace and ignominy | For vice, as Shake- 
ſpeare ſays, . 


« For vice, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
4% Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 
« And prey on garbage,” 


« You aſtoniſh me, (ſaid Fitzoſborne.) Pray 
* this horrible myſtery. 2. 


« Did you ſee io tw har paid rants: 
entered * 

« No, (ſaid Fitzoſborne, never recollling ſo 
common a circumſtance as meeting old Auſtin,) 
Neat IT 4 IE 


4 You met no man! This is very ſtrange; 
it appears like witchcraft. An aged, hoary dotard. 
As I am a living man, I ſaw her arms about his 
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« I could have wiſhed it had been a halter,” 
ſaid Mr, Hume. 


« What man? (repeated Fitzoſborne enger!y,) 
Who was it?” 


« Old Auſtin,” ſaid Roſina, lifting her eyes 
with a contemptuous ſmile, 


« Old Auſtin! (repeated Nettleby,) aye, he it 
was : the villainous grey-beard that works in your 
garden. There muſt have been ſome ſtrange arts 
of ſeduction praiſed, fome faſcinating drugs or 
philters exhibited.” 


« Old Auſtin] (ſaid Fitzoſborne in a tone of 
diſappointment, for he was well aware that it would 
be utterly impoſſible to fix a ſtigma of fo ridiculous 


a nature on the conduct of Roſina.) Old Auſtin, 


abſurd !!* 


« You may ſay what you pleaſe; but people 
cannot diſcredit the evidence of their own eye- 
ſight,” returned Nettleby. 


=” Our laws, however, (ſaid Mr, Hume,) do 
not condemn unheard. It is juſt, that we liſten 
3 ! to 


es 


Id 


to what our fair defendant may have to alledge in 
her vindicationz” advancing towards her as he 
ſpoke with an air of greater confidence than he 
had till then aſſumed, and attempting to take her 
_ > 

Roſina turning diſdainfully from him, aroſe and 
quitted the temple, without uttering a ſentence: 
but there was a dignity in her ſilence which plainly 
evinced that ſhe thought the accuſation brought 
againſt her of a nature too ridiculous to merit re- 
tutation z ſo, at leaſt, Fitzoſborne and Hume in- 
terpreted it; but the old gentleman gave it a dif- 
ferent conſtruction. 


« See, (cried he,) the creature has not one 
word to alledge in her own behalf,” 


« It is very extraordinary, I muſt acknowledge, 
(ſaid Hume z) but I confeſs I can never believe 
that the old fellow received thoſe tender careſſes on 
his own account. I ſhould rather ſuſpect him to 


be the Mercury of ſome younger and more fa- 
voured lover,” 


&« A very probable conjecture,“ mid Fitzoſborne, 
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I think it is a very abſurd one, (cried Net- 
tleby.) Tf the girl has ſhewn judgment in any 
thing, it is in fixing her affections on a perſon 
who is arrived at a time of life when men begin 
to be ſteady and know their own minds,” 


Hut, my dear unele, (ſaid Hume, ) from what 
you have juſt now dropped, I find you were your- 
ſelf the rival of this captivating old gardener, 
I am amazed you did not make me the confidante 
of your tender paſſion ; a paſſion which muſt meet 


the approbation of every perſon of common un- 
derſtanding.” g 


„ Your raillery is extremely impertinent, Sir, 


(returned the old gentleman.) I deſpiſe from my 


ſoul the approbation, as well as the cenſure, of all 
thoſe whom you call men of underſtanding ; a 
diſtintion which, I ſuppoſe, you allow to none 
but Mucy, impertinent cubs like yourſelf,” 
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CHAP. iu. 
THE NARRATIVE CONTINURD. 


Il ne ſuffit pas a une femme vertueuſe de ne rien faire que” 
du bien; il faut encore qu'elle ne faſſe rien qui ne ſoit 


approuve, 
Rouss Au. 


y OSINA, at her return to the houſe, had ſor- 
borne to ſpeak to Mrs. Fitzoſborne of this 


vexatious adventure, as the repetition of her con- 


verſation with Auſtin muſt have led to expla- 
nations utterly inconſiſtent with the plan ſhe * 


to meditate, 


« Mr, Fitzoſborne, at his return, propoſed a 
party of piquet, in the view of amuſing the old 
3 and difipating his chagrin, Mr, Hume 

Cs had 
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had cut out, and Mrs. Fitzoſborne was ſeated 
with the other gentlemen at the card-table, when 
Roſina, who judged that her abſenting herſelf from 
the company, might be imputed to a conſciouſneſs 
of the impropriety of her conduct, returned to the 
drawing- room. Her reſentment had raiſed her 
ſpirits from the dejection by which they had been 
depreſſed the preceding part of the day. She en- 
tered the room with more than uſual dignity of 
carriage, and animation of countenance. She 
| ſeated herſelf at her netting, when Hume, to whom 
ſhe appeared more beautiful and elegant than ever, 
approached her with an air of gay familiarity z and 
throwing himſelf on a chair beſide her, 


< T have been praying all the evening for age 
and wrinkles, Mifs Mortimer, (ſaid he) and, 
with Roſalind in As You Like It, have been en- 
treating Jupiter to ſend me a commodity of hair, 
(ſtroking his chin as he ſpoke;) but it muſt be 
long and white to render me amlable in your eyes; 
a motive which would induce me to undergo as 
many transformations as Jove himſelf, I would 
be impetuous as a bull, fierce as the thunderbolt, 
and woo my lovely Dane in a ſhower of gold,” 
_ Teizing ber hand and kiſſing it as he ſpoke, 


« You 
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« You muſt, indeed, Mr. Hume, (Aid Roſina, 
angrily withdrawing ber hand,) you muſt indeed, 
undergo a total transformation before you can ap- 
pear to advantage in my eyes. But white hairs 
and wrinkles, when found connected with im- 
pertinence and preſumption, do but expoſe their 
poſſeſſor to greater ridicule, and contempt.” 


« Ha] ſevere enough, faith. You have learn- 
ed that of Mrs. Fitzoſborne, But, for mercy's 
ſake, for though I know you will think the queſ- 
tion impertinent, I cannot forbear enquiring; do 
tell me what motive could induce you to laviſh 
fuch tender careſſes on that old grey-beard of a 
gardener? I never felt fo violent a tranſport of 
envy in my life. I could ſcarcely refrain” from 
cutting the dog's throat.” 


J am not accountable to you, Sir, for my 
motives, (returned Roſina;) motives, which, per- 
haps, were I to attempt to explain them to you, 
you might not underſtand, Whilſt my conduct 
appears blameleſs in my own eyes, I ſhall not 
greatly concern myſelf about the miſinterpretations 
of miſtaken and misjudging people.“ | 


C6 « You 
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« Vou ure of opinion then, (ſaid Mr. Hume 
with more gravity,) that when a young lady is 
conſcious of the propriety of her own actions, ſhe 
may view with contempt the cenſures of the 


world.“ 
TY 


Indeed I am not, wy Roſina.) Every wo- 
ln who has any feeling will wiſh to preſerve a 
fair and unblemiſhed reputation. It was perhaps 
a blameable pride that prevented me from entering 
into any vindication of my conduct, at the moment 
when I am conſcious it might have merited repre- 
henſion; for there are certain limits preſcribed by 
| decorum, which we ſhould never ſuffer our feelings 
to lead us to exceed, — That old man was the 
huſband of my nurſe, and has been from my in- 
fancy ſtrongly attached to me. At the moment 
when you furpriſed us, he gave me an inſtance of 
the fondeſt paternal affection. I have never known 
any other father, (continued Roſina, wiping away 

„ tear that. ſtarted' from her eye,) and forgot for 
a moment that he was not ſuch in reality.“ 


© She aroſe as ſhe ſpoke, and left the young gen- 
tleman-ully impreſſed with a conviction which her 
pride wiſhed him to feel, that her having con- 


8 to this juſtification of her conduct, was 
1 
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a facrifice to propriety, not made with any view 


to retrieve his good 6pinion, or conciliate his 
eſteem. , 


Mrs. Fitzoſborne retired ſoon afterwards ; and 


| the ladies ſaw the gentlem#n no more for the re- 


mainder of the evening, 
" 
After ſupper, Mr. Hume reſumed the ſubject of 
his uncle's courtſhip, and made him many ironical 
compliments on the goodneſs of his taſte, which 
the old gentleman returned in his uſual ſtyle of 
acrimonious recrimination, | 


&« I have a great fancy, Counſellor, (ſaid Fitz- 
oſborne,) that your nephew has an inclination to 
become your rival, You ſee he can ſpeak or think 
of nothing but Roſina Mortimer,” 


« With all my heart, (cried Nettleby,) I wo'n't 


diſpute the prize with him. It is a pity fo well 


matched a pair ſhould be ſeparated,” 


Theſe expreſſions, inadvertent and unmeaning 
on both ſides, inſtantly ſuggeſted a new plan to 


de fertile imagination of Fitzoſborne. To get 
\\Roſina off his bands, by any means, before the 


return 
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return of his ſon, was a point on which he had 
fixed his heart; but now utterly deſpairing of being 


rid of his burden by the uncle, his views inſtantly 


directed themſelves towards the nephew. Every 
one who attends ever ſo little to what paſſes in his 
own mind, muſt have remarked the amazing ra- 
pidity of the operations of thought, with what 
aſtoniſhing velocity this buſy principle examines, 
compares, rejects, and decides. Before the old 
gentleman had time to finiſh his ſpeech, the pro- 
bable conſequences of a whole train of arguments 
had been weighed and conſidered in the brain of 
Fitzoſborne. 


They are a well- matched pair, indeed, (re- 
peated Nettleby.) I was aſtoniſhed at her eſ- 
Frontery juſt now, when I ſaw ber enter the room 
with as much calmneſs and ſelf-poſſeſlion as if 
nothing had happened !” 


« Dear Sir, (cried Fitzoſborne, who on a ſud- 
den was become as zealous to vindicate the con- 
duct of Roſina, as, three hours before, he had been 
ſolicitous to aſperſe and ſtigmatiae it,) my dear 
Six, how can you ſuffer yourſelf to be influenced 
| by ſo filly a conceit? Roſina has from childhood 


been accuſtomed to the careſſes and . 
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of that old man, who was her foſter-father. I have 
kept him in my family merely on account of his 
uncommon attachment to her. I took her pretty 
ſeverely to taſk to-day for, her treatment of you, 
You might have obſerved that ſhe was exceedingly 
dejected· I ſuppoſe the old man found her in 
teaw; and thus originated the filly ſcene to which 
you were witneſs, The poor old ſoul is almoſt 
doating; every one treats him with familiarity, 
to which he is doubly entitled, becauſe, though 
latterly greatly reduced, his birth and ee 
were very reſpectable.“ | 


Theſe laſt circumſtances were 3 in- 
vented by Fitzoſborne, to mitigate Roſina's ap- 
parent culpability; for Auſtin had neither ex- 
perienced any reverſe of fortune, nor enjoyed any 
advantage of education, 


« Well, may be ſo, (ſaid Nettleby,) may be ſo. 
Appearances, I allow, may deceive: we are not 
always to rely on them implicitly, without attending 
to the teftiqpony of other evidence. But, however 
the matter may ſtand, I am heartily rejoiced that 
I have kept my throttle out of the matrimonial 
nooſe z for, all caſualties and contingencies well 
reflected on and conſidered, it is much ſafer and 

7 wiſer 
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wiſer to ſteer our little bark through the hazardous 
and tempeſtuous ocean of human life, without 
being burdened with ſo precarious and trouble. 
fome a lading as a wife, So, my good friend, 
though the girl may be a very innocent girl, for 
much reliance I acknowledge is to be had on your 
teſtimony, yet if ſhe ſhould chance to repent of her 
folly in refuſing me, as may very probably happen 
one of theſe days, don't ſuffer her to flatter herſelf 
with the hope of being able to ſhake my reſolves, 
for they are abſolutely and irrevocably fixed.” 

« Alas! (aid Hume,) how my heart bleeds 
for tie beautiful Roſima! Dear Sir, you will 
drive the ill - ſtarred fair-one to the dreadful re- 
ſolution of having recourſe to her garters |” 


« None of your humbugging, Sir,) returned 
the old gentleman;) ſhe would be much more 
likely to be driven to fuch an expedient, if ſhe 
was married to ſome impertinent, worthleſs, hair- 
brained, U {cape-grace, like your- 
telt“ 1 


u Suppoſe we try the experiment, Mr. Hume, 
(faid F err I think the nephew ought to 
© endeavour 


character and manners. 
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endeavour to conſole the lady for the cruelty of 


the uncle.“ 


« Why faith, Sir, (ſaid Hume,) I did hazard 
a few gallantries z but they were received with the 
moſt frigifying indifference,” 


„ ] begin to think better of the git ' ſaid 
Nettleby, 


« Then ſuppoſe, (ſaid 8 you come 
into my plan, and transfer your pretenſions to your 
nephew. L 


« With all my heart. It he does not do this, 
he will probably play ſome other prank in the 
matrimonial way every whit as abſurdz nay, a 
great deal more ſo,” . 


| ' i 

« You ſaid juſt now, Sir, (reſumed Fitz« 
oſborne,) that Mr. Hume and Roſina were well 
matched; but you were not aware how very high 
a compliment you paid the gentleman.” And he 
launched out into a florid panegyric on Roſina's 
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Hume, who was not deficient in diſcernment, 
now perceived that Fitzoſborne was more ſerious 
in this converſation than he had at firſt imagined 
him to be, and inſtantly conceived that he was 
ſpreading a ſnare for him, which he determined to 
keep clear of, He had heard in general terms 
that Roſina had no fortune, and inſtantly con- 
jectured that Fitzoſborne wanted to inſpire him 
with ſuch an attachment to her as might induce 
him to take her off his hands, and thus ſave himſelf 
the expence of her future maintenance and pro- 
viſion. Such a ſcheme was perfectly conſiſtent 
with the idea he had formed of Fitzoſborne's cha- 
. rater ; but he was rather ſurpriſed and piqued, 
that he ſhould ſuppoſe him ſo ſtupid a gull as to 
be caught in a trap concealed with ſo little at- 
tention. He anſwered, looking down and twirling 
the ſeals which hung to his watch-chain as he 
ſpoke, That he doubted not the young lady me- 
rited all the encomiums Mr. Fitzoſborne had la- 
viſhed on her; that no man felt a ſtronger admi- 
ration for beauty than himſelf; but that all for /ove 
was not his motto: that he was one of thoſe un- 
fortunate men who are conſtrained, by the nar- 
rowneſs of their circumſtances, to put a force on 
the wiſhes of their hearts; and that really at five- 


* early enough to think of ma- 
trimonial 
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trimonial connections, which might uſually be 
formed to much greater advantage after a man had 
arrived at ſome degree of eminence in his pro- 
ſeſſion. If I were in my uncle's predicament, _ 
(continued he,) ns could afford to marry without 

a fortune ——, 


« Your uncle marry without a fortune] (ex- 
claimed Nettleby.) Doſt take thy uncle for an 
ideot | If ever I had any filly notions of the girl, 
it was her fortune that put them into my head. 
Marry without a fortune, quotha !” 


« What, (ſaid Hume, dropping the ſeals from 
his fingefs, and looking up with great earneſtneſs 
of attention,) has Miſs Mortimer then a fortune? 


Mr. Fitzoſborne then explained to him Roſina's 
ſituation in reſpect to her la- ſuit; to which the 
young gentleman, after liſtening with great at- 
tention to all the circumſtances, replied, That his 
unele was in a ſituation to run riſques of that na- 
ture: but for his own part, be was too well aces 
quainted with the precariouſneſs of the law, ta 
build his hopes of fortune on ſo ſlippery a faunda-» 
tion; and added, that a law-ſuit was a 8 8 
portion for a man to get with a wife,” ⸗⸗ 


Ta, 
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„ As bad as you may think it, (replied Net. 
tleby,) it would have amply contented me; and! 
think I may without vanity ſet up my judgment 
in competition with that of your worſhip, who 
- knows no more of the law than your horſe does, 
But ſuch is the folly, ignorance, and conceit of 
the preſent generation! It is a ſtrange thing 
that young people wo'n't ſuffer themſelves to be 
guided by thoſe who are qualified by their years 
and experience for the difficult office of adviſers 
and directors.“ 


e Tt would be much ftranger if they would,” 
ſaid Hume. 


. Why can't you take example by me? (con- 
tinued Nettleby.) I never was arrogant or ſelf- 
opinionated, but always willing to yield my own 
judgment, when it oppoſed that of a perſon whom 
e e Wie Gila myſelf,” 


„ And when or where did you encounter ſuch 
n ö ſaid Hume ironically, 


: F I tell you, puppy, (reſumed the old gentle- 
mat I am ſo well ſatisfied of the event of 


[© "the _—_— in queſtion, that I would willingly 
* | ſtake 
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fake one half of my property on the ſucceſs of it. 
And if you marry the girl, I will give you three 
thouſand pounds, on condition that you bind your- 
ſelf in articles to give me four on the recovery of 
the cauſe. Nay, I will, moreover, be conducting 
lawyer; and in caſe we are non-ſuited, will demand 
no payment for my trouble,” 


Mr. Hume, who knew his uncle was no jeſter, 
and who, beſides, entertained great reſpe& for his 
judgment and abilities when confined within the 
limits of his profeſſion, began to waver in his 
opinion, 


« And pray, (ſaid he,) what may be the value 
of the eſtate??? 


« It was originally three hundred a- year,“ faid 
Fitzoſborne, 


Aye, (ſaid the old gentleman;) but as ſure 
as I have a head upon my ſhoulders, I will make 
them refund every penny of the iſſues and profits 
ariſing from ſaid lands and hereditaments during 
the fifty-three years of which the defendant has 
kept unlawful poſſeſſion of them, beſides colts, 
Do you think, blockhead, that if I meant to run 


my 


fn 
y 
| 
if 
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my neck into the matrimonial halter, it was for 
nothing? Since I cannot venture to give myſelf 
a legal title to theſe lands and monies, it will be 
ſome conſolation to me, to think that they are not 
to go out of my family; and that I ſhall ſtand, az 
it were, in a ſort of relationſhip to them. But! 
proteſt, pulling out his watch, it is almoſt twelve 
o'clock, This is another of the vile perverſions of 
the preſent generation. But they are in the right to 
conceal their debaucheries from the fair face of 
day: the darkeſt hours of midnight are not black 
enough for the orgics they celebrate; and I be- 
lieve in my ſoul, the preſent atrocious cuſtom of 


turning night into day, firſt originated from that 


Principle of ſhame which Providence implanted in 
the human mind for purpoſes far better. Luft and 
rapine, fraud and murder, (continued he, riſing 
and taking a light as he ſpoke,) affect thg dreadful 
| gloom of midnight, and prowl amidſt the ſhades, 
when Mleeping nature (walking towards the door 
and opening it) ſeems dark and horrible as the in- 
fernal purpoſes that brood ——,” He went out, 
and ſhut the door, but not his lips, which conti- 
nued'to pour forth the effuſions of his oratory as 
he walked up ſtairs to his own chamber; nor were 
his harangues quite finiſhed when his ſervant had 
drawn'the curtain, and tucked in the cloaths at his 
back, , | 


* 
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CHAP . 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


Tf fordid motives rule the heart, 

In vain poor Love may launch his dart ; 
When Av'rice ſpreads her ſev'nfold ſhigld, 
The vanquiſh'd god muſt quit the field, 


* 


HE gentlemen, after having laughed a little 
at Nettleby's oddities, returned to the more 
intereſting ſubje& that had before engaged their 
attention; and Hume, now beginning to behold 
the matter in a more ſerious light, thanked Fitz- 
oſborne for having ſuggeſted this plan to him, and 
earneſtly entreated his mediation with Roſina. 
Fitzoſborne adviſed him to be flow and cautious 
in his approaches; but above all things, to conceal = 
his operations from the obſeryation * Mrs. Fitz- 
| oſborne, 
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oſborne, who, he hinted, had different views ſor 
Miſs Mortimer, to whom ſhe was partial, even to 
weakneſs. But as he conceived the plans ſhe had 
formed could never be realized, he ſaid, he thought 
he ſhould amply fulfil his duty to Roſina, by pro- 
moting her marriage with a gentleman whoſe 
profeſſion ſo peculiarly adapted him to retrieve the 
rights of her birth; and whoſe perſonal qualities 
enſured her an agreeable and eligible union. - 


Mr. Hume made many profeſſions of gratitude; 
and now very warmly expatiated on the charms 
of Roſina, with whoſe perſon he had in reality been 
exceedingly captivated. After having converſed 
near two hours, the gentlemen ſeparated, very 
much ſatisfied with each other, and with -the ſuc- 
ceſs that ſeemed likely to attend their reſpective 

plans: for, coldly as Roſina had treated Mr. Hume, 
he had too good an opinion of himſelf to doubt of 
engaging her affection, when he ſhould convince 
her that ſhe was the object of his ſerious purſuit: 
and it had been previouſly agreed between him and 
Mr. Fitzoſborne, that, in order to give greater 
weight to- the paſſion he was from the next morn- 
ing to begin to manifeſt, not one word ſhould be 
dropped that could lead her to ſuſpect him of any 


intereſted view, or even to imagine he had ever 
hear d 
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beurd a ſyllable of the fortune to which ſhe was 
entitled. It was alſo aged, that IIume ſhould 
accept the three thouſand pounds on the terms 
offered by his uncle; who, on his part, had gone 
o ſleep, indulging himſelf in the agrecable re- 
fefion, that he ſhould not only pocket a neat 
thouſand pounds, but alſo have the pleaſure of 
conducting a ſucceſsful ſuit; for, by the force of 
long habit, he had contracted a conſiderable Tond- 
neſs for his proſeſſion, and found the ſame keen 
ſelight in circumventing the manazuvres, and 
'acing the windings of chicanc, which is expe- 
"enced by an old ſagacious hound when he un- 
earths a fox, or traces a hare through its turnings 
aud doublings. 


Mr. Hume retired to his apartment, with his 
head, and he fancied his heart too, full of Roſina. 
He flept not one wink, and, before morning, had 
almoſt perſuaded himſelf that it was his growing 
paſſion for that young lady which had kept him 
waking: though it is more than probable, that, 
had no ambitious plan been ſuggeſted to his ima- 
gination, Roſina, with all her charms, would not 
have been able to deprive him of one moment's ge. 

* 
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Mr. Fitzoſborne was not leſs ſatisfied with the 
meditated alliance than either of his gueſts. To 
Roſina, abſtracted from her interference with his 
favourite plans, he had no violent averſion; and 
would have been rather better ſatisfied to procure 
her abſence from his family by decent, and ſeem. 
ingly honourable means, than to effect the ſame 


point by illicit artifice, He knew that her heart 


was inexperienced, ſuſceptible, full of ideas of ro- 
mantic generolity and tenderneſs; and he fancied 
it could ſcarcely eſcape the ſnare which the ap- 
parently diſintereſted attachment of a man, young 


and agreeable as Hume, was to ſpread for its 


affection. 


Far different were the midnight reveries of the 
poor Roſina, who ſteeped her pillow, meantime, 
in the tears of uncertainty and anguiſh, Deter- 
mined to leave the houſe of the perſon by whom ſhe 
was perſecuted and hated, and cqually determined 
not to involve in any diſagrecable conſequence that 
protectreſs to whom ſhe owed more than filial 
obligation, and for whoſe happineſs ſhe felt more 
than filial ſolicitude, ſhe reſolved to withdraw her- 
If privately, with the aſſiſtance of old Auſtin, 
m ſhe determined to make, not only the con- 


fidante, but the companion of her flight; and with 
| him 


the 


er- 
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him to ſeclude herſelf in ſome ſolitude, where ſhe 
might paſs her time in privacy and retirement, 
until the marriage of young Fitzoſborne, or ſome 
other favourable circumſtance, might enable her 
to leave it with propriety. There was ſomething 
heroic in this meditated ſacrifice to friendſhip and 
generoſity that was flattering to the ambition of a. 
young mind; and ſhe exulted with a fond enthu- 
fiaſm in the idea of proving to Mrs. Fitzoſborne, 
that ſhe had not laviſhed her tenderneſs on an un- 
grateful and unworthy object. But, for the exe- 
cution of this plan, money was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary; and Roſina, “ open as Heaven to melting 
charity,” had fo liberally diſtributed the money 
with which ſhe had been as liberally ſupplied by 
her friend, that ſhe was not poſſeſſed of five guineas 
in the world. It is true, ſhe had many valuable 
toys and trinkets ; but ſhe knew, that when things 
of this kind are diſpoſed of at ſecond hand, they 
produce a very inconſiderable price, and ſhe de- 
termined that, notwithſtanding what ſhe had ut- 
tered in the firſt emotion of her ſurpriſe and ten- 
derneſs, no neoeſſity ſhould oblige her to have 
recourſe to Auſtin's purſe, or ſuffer him to riſque, 
on her account, the little pittance he had ſaved for 
the ſupport of his age. She knew that ſhe was 
entitled to a few hundred pounds, the wreck of 
D 2 her 


her father's fortune; but ſhe alſo knew, that, with- 
out Mrs. Fitzoſborne's knowledge, ſhe could not 
command one ſhilling of it; and to ſuffer that 
tady to conceive the leaſt ſuſpicion of her plan, 
would utterly defeat it. One, and only one ex- 
pedient remained; but that was of a nature ſo 
diſagreeable, that ſhe could not determine to em- 
brace it. She knew Mr. Firzoſborne would moll 
readily ſupply her with any money ſhe might want 
to effect a purpoſe ſo very near his heart, as her 
removal from his family before the return of his 
ſon; but her pride refuſed to ſolicit what even 
wore the appearance of an obligation from hin 
who was the object of her deepeſt reſentment, 
The morning found her bewildered in theſe re— 
fiections, and ſtill undecided and embarraſſed. 


Mr. Hume, in purſuance of the plan of the pre- 
ceding evening, began his operations the very next 
morning. He entirely laid aſide the forward levity 


of manners which had ſo greatly diſguſted Roſina 


on the day before, and approached her with all the 
reſpectful aſſiduity of a ſerious lover: but whether 
it was, that this aſſumed character fat awkwardly 
on him, or that Roſina was too much engrofled 
by her own painful feelings, to pay much attention 
to his gallantrics, certain it is, they made fo little 

impreſſion 
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imprefion on her mind, that ſhe took not even 


the trouble of examining what ſource they might 


proceed from. Mr. Hume, though ſomewhat diſ- 
guſted with her coldneſs, {till flattered himſelf it 
was the reſult of miſapprehenſion, and fancied, that 
when ſhe ſhould be convinced of being the object 
of his ſcrious attachment, his addreſſes would meet 
a very different reception; and, conſiſtently with 
this idea, after having ſighed and ogled about eight 
days, a preparation he thought very ſuſficient, he 
determined to hazard a more unequivocal avowal 
of his tenderneſs ; and, in this intention, he one 
morning traced her to that very temple where he 
and his uncle had before ſurpriſed her. 


Roſina had wandered. out with a book; but her 
thoughts were too much occupied by the diſtreſſes 
of her own ſituation, to attend to any foreign ſub- 
ject; and though her eyes ſtrayed over the lines, 
her ideas were too wild and unconnected to be 


fixed by their import. The book dropped from 
her hand, 


, « You are ſo much the votary of ſolitude, 
Miſs Mortimer, (faid Hume, as he entered the 
temple,) that I fear you wilt not be eaſily per- 
ſuaded to pardon this intruſion,” 
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« Moft readily, (ſaid Roſina, ſmiling) though 
I profeſs myſelf the Prieſteſs of this Divinity, l 
have no excluſive right to offer incenſe in this 
temple, devoted to her worſhip, and will therefore 
leave you to your devotions,” She aroſe as ſhe 
ſpoke. 


« Hold, (ſaid Hume, catching her hand with 
an air of gaiety,) as the Prieſteſs of the Goddeſs, 
you. muſt officiate at her altar, preſent our ſa- 
crifices, and inſtruct us how to make them. I 
confeſs I am but a novice in the buſineſs, ' and re- 
quire your good offices as a mediatrix to reconcile 
me to this deity, whom, notwithſtanding all the 
fine things that have been ſaid of her, both by 
ancients and moderns, I have hitherto very much 
deſpiſed and neglected. But if you, Miſs Mor- 
timer, will condeſcend to aſſiſt my devotions, I 
will promiſe to become the - moſt zealous of her 
votaries, and worſhip the goddeſs in ſpirit and in 
truth.” 


ce As the Prieſteſs of the Deity, (ſaid Roſinay 
I muſt again inform you, you muſt offer your in- 
cenſe, and await her inſpirations, in ſolitary lone- 
lineſs.-So, adieu.“ 


& Solitary 


d 
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« Solitary lonelineſs | (repeated Hume: ) there 
is ſomething frigifying in the idea! No, faith, 
nature never formed me for the cell of a hermit. 
| have too much philanthropy, and I love mankind 
too well, to wiſh to baniſh myſelf from their 
dwellings, and exchange their intercourſe ſor that 
of the ſentimental owls and bats which compoſe 
the train of this ſombre Divinity. Or if I was 
deſtined to fix my reſidence in a deſert, I would 
take at leaſt ſome fair and ſociable companion to 


animate its glooms: and if my wiſhes might be 


accompliſhed, that companion ſhould be ——. 
Shall I dare to name her af 


« You may poſlibly have ſome reaſon, Sir, 
(ſaid Roſina coldly,) for wiſhing to conceal the 
name of your favourite; and I can certainly have 
none for deſiring to be acquainted with it. We 
will therefore ſeparate, if you pleaſe. Fr 


« Miſs Mortimer, (ſaid Hume with more ſe- 
riouſneſs,) I doubt you miſtake my character. 


[You may think me, like too many other young 


men, light, volatile, and incapable of real attach- 
ment; but.“ 


D 4 g cc Indeed, 


RO SINA. 
« Indeed, Mr. Hume, (interrupted Roſina,) 


theſe are ſubjecls on which I have never reflect- 
ed, as the turn of your character was never likely 
to be of any conſequence to me. You cannot 
wonder that I ſhould have never taken any pains. 
to devclope it 
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„ But, (replicd Hume,) will you {till continue 
to think it a ſubje& ſo very inſignificant, when 
you find it no leis ſtrongly marked by liberaliy 
of ſentiment, than by conſtancy of attachment; 
when you are aſlured,. that the heart which ofte:« 
itſelf, to your acceptance, never harboured auy 
views but the molt ſerious and honourable ?”? 


cc. Honourable views, Mr. Hume! Who ever 
uſpected * of conceiving any other? 


0 Fs no leſs dintereſted than Lewd 
(purſned Hume.) It is true, my fortune is at 
preſent ſmall ;. but I have good expectations: ſuch 
as it is, I have no ambition. but. to ſhare it with 
you. I have reaſon to flatter myſelf, that Mr. 
Fitzoſborne eſteems me, and. will give a ſanction 
to my pretenſions.“ 


Roſinaz 
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* Roſina, exceedingly ſurpriſed at this. very un- 

. expected declaration, continued filent and em 

ly barraſled.. 

ot 

ns. ce It is true, (continued Hume, wiſhing to giver 
his paſſion ſtil greater merit in the eyes of Ro- 
ſina,) it is true, I have reaſon to apprehend that 

ue my uncle's moſt. ſerious diſpleaſure will be the 

en conſequence of this attachment: but when my af- 

ty ſections are fixed on an object ſo lovely; when the 

"i whole happineſs of my future life is at ſtake ——.“ 

218 

ny « Mr. Hume, (interrupted Roſina, recovering: 


from her firſt ſurp1ife aud embarraſſment,) no man 
ſhall ever. ſuffer from a generous prepoſſeſſion in 
er my favour... I will never render myſelf liable to 
the painful conſciouſneſs of having repaid attach- 
ment with injury. The dread. of the conſequences- 


le, of your. uncle's diſpleaſure, would be a ſufficient. 
4 motive to deter me from entering into any en 
ich gagements with you, had I no other.“ 
1th | 
Ar. ce It is true, (faid Hume, fearing he had over 
ion ſhot his mark,) my uncle has great oddities: but 


notwithſtanding his contemptuous manner of treat- 

ing me, I have reaſon to believe that he is greatly 

BY Wee in my happineſs; and when he is con- 
4 vinced. n 
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vinced that it is abſolutely dependent on this union, 
his avarice will yield to his. affection ſor me.— On 
condition that he ſhould be brought to conſent to 
my wiſhes, will you promiſe me that you will not 
oppoſe them?“ e 


Noſina heſitated in doubt and confuſion; and 
Hume imagined he had prevailed. All the dif- 
ficulties and diſtreſſes of. her ſituation preſented 
themſelves at one view to her imagination. Could 
ſhe doubt the reality of an attachment ſo apparentl) 
diſintereſted? She had never heard any thing to 
the diſadvantage of Mr. Hume's character; his 


perſon was agreeable, and his manners genteel; 


his expectations, if his uncle conſented to this 
marriage, were undoubtedly very good; every rea- 
ſonable conſideration ſeemed to weighi n favour of 
this union; — if ſhe rejected it, what was the al- 
ternative? A clandeſtine elopement, which muſ 
neceſſarily ſubject her to numberleſs inconveni- 
ences and diſadvantages, and from which, conſe- 
quences the moſt diſagreeable might reſult, Yet, 
ſpite of every motive which might incline her to 
encourage Mr. Hume's addreſſes, the more pow- 
erful impulſes of her heart ſtill over- ruled the ſug- 
geſtions of her reaſon. She felt that ſhe did not, 
and ſhe fancied that ſhe never ſhould, love him. 

5. Hume. 
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Hume, meantime, interpreting her ſilence in his 
favour, uttered the moſt flattering profeſſions of 
tenderneſs and admiration, interſperſed with as 
many vows of unabating affection and unſhaken 
conſtancy as he thought neceſſary to the occaſion, 
and preſſed with much ardour to know her deciſion. 


« On a point of ſo great conſequence, (ſaid 
Roſina,) you cannot be ſurpriſed if I ſhould refuſe 
to decide until I ſhall have had leiſure for re- 
fletion, To-morrow you ſhall know my de- 
termination,” 


« Meantime, (ſaid Hume with great eagerneſs,) 
I muſt make one condition: Will you promiſe me 


not to mention our converſation to Mrs, Fitz- 


« Be aſſured I meant it not, (faid Roſina, who 
fancied Hume had received ſome hint of her friend's 
intentions in reſpect to her ſon;) and now, adieu.“ 


Hume followed. her; and, with the aſſurance of 
a lover who fancies himſelf favoured, took her. 
hand, and would have put it through his arm as 
they walked ;. but ſhe coldly withdrew it, and in- 
ſiſted on his leaving her; to which, after many 
complaints and remonſtrances, he conſented. 


I) 6 CHAP. 
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e HAP. VI. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED: 


rienced; and, not withſtanding, her diſinclination 
to Hume, was ſtrongly. tempted to embrace the 


only expedient which ſeemed reconcilable with 


propriety, , to extricate herſelf from the embarraſſ- 
ments of her ſituation. Mrs, Fitzoſborne abrupt- 


ly. entered her drefling-room, and found her in 


tears.. 


.O my ſweet Roſina ! (cried'ſhe,. embracing. 
her with fervour,) what, ſtill in tears! Am I 
® doomed never more to ſee thoſe ſoft enchanting 
miles of vivacity and joy, which have fo often. 


ſoothed my vexations, and animated my gloomieſt 
3 6 hours ? 


OSINA returned to the houſe in a greater 
agitation of ſpirits than ſhe had yet expe- 
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hours? Come, come, what a fool you are ! wipe 
away your tears; a few more ſtruggles, and we 
ſhall be the happieſt of human beings :. and is it. 
not virtue to ſtruggle againſt oppreflion? I have 
made a curious diſcovery, that will amuſe you at; 
leaſt, if. it leads to nothing better; but L hope it. 
will,” 


« Hope ! (ſaid Roſina, again diſſolving into» 
tears,) hope is not for me!“ | 


« Yes, my Roſina, (ſaid Mrs. Fitzoſberne,) it: 
is, and it ſhall be for you, —hope, of all bleſſings. 
the moſt blefled ! The fabuliſt was a fool whos» 
writ her name among{t the catalogue of human 


miſcries, and confined her with them to the box of 
pandora; but ſhe knew her own deſtination bet- 
ter, and refuſed to enter the world in ſuch bad 
ſociety. Let not the gloomy and miſtaken mora- 
lit perſuade you. to renounce this belt. friend to 
humanity, Riches and honours may throw a. 


tranſitory luſtre over the preſent. ſcene, but, de- 


prived of the. illuminations of hope, the future 
muſt hang lowering in a dreadful and deſponding 
gloom, Come, then, my Roſina, we will toge- 
mer pay homage to this ſweet enthuſiaſt j. for 
where ſhould. ſhe. ſhower her roſes, if not in the 

paths 
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paths of innocence, lovelineſe, and goodneſs, ſuck 
as your's — But to my tale. Can you gueſs the 
motive which influenced the . your an- 
cient lover?“ 


« T know no particular motive to attribute them 
to,” ſaid Roſina. h 


- « Some time ſince, without your knowledge, 
(reſumed Mrs. Fitzoſborne,) I put into his hands 
the papers relative to that unfortunate law-ſuit, 
in which the intereſts of your family have been 
ſo long involved.“ 


Indeed, (ſaid Roſina,) I think you are too 
implicitly the votary of hope, if you ſtill ſuffer 
her to flatter you with an illuſion that has been ſo 
fatal to my family. When I conſider her as the ori- 
gin of all thofe unfortunate” ſuits which deſolate 
the fortunes and deſtroy the peace of ſo great a 
number of mankind, I am almoſt tempted to wiſh 
that ſhe had never left her old reſidence in Pan- 
dora's caſket ; for, without hope, there would be 
no law-ſuits, and, were 1 now poſlefſed of the mo- 
ney that has been laviſned on that unlucky cauſe, 
1 ſhould be opulent.” N 
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« No matter, (faid Mrs. Fitzoſborne ;) for- 
tune is in your debt, and ſooner or later will ſettle 
her account with you. On Nettleby's arrival 
here, I enquired his opinion of the caſe, but he 
gave me evalive anſwers, and told me I was too 
ill, and my nerves too weak to be talked to on 
buſineſs at that period; and, knowing the whim- 
ſical obſtinacy of his humour, I was obliged to 
give way to it. This morning, however, I again 
preſſed to know his opinion; and, though he ex- 
preſſed it in terms the moſt equivocal, and invol- 
ved it in abundance of law phraſes, to me inex- 
plicable, I could eaſily diſcover that it was very 
faycurable, 4 If I had married the girl myſelf,” 
faid he, „with much expence and difficulty, 1 
might have been enabled, by my own knowledge 
and unremitting aſſiduity, to make ſomething of 
itz but I am too faradvanced in life to purchaſe in- 
to lotteries of this nature. However, if you 
will be adviſed by: me, you will. try to get the 
child married. to ſome young man bred to the law, 
who, having but a ſmall dependence of his own, 
may find it worth, his while to engage in the bu» 
ſineſs. There is my nephew, Harry. Hume, for 
inſtance ; but the misfortune of it is, that the fel- 
low has ſo good an opinion of himſelf, that he 
will expect to get as good a fortune any, hour of 


the 
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the day withaut the trouble of going to law for 


it; and, indeed, now- a- days, there are ſo many. 


rich old ſpinſters and jointured widows ready to. 
ſnap up every young fellow of a tolerable ap- 
pearance, that it makes them all as conceited as 
'the devil.” Indeed, Roſina, (continued Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne,) if I am not very deficient in pene- 
tration, this ſly old Renard has a deſign on you, 
on rather on your fortune, for his nephew, and L 
think the young gentleman has been rather parti- 
cular to you of late, for I have perceived ſome of 
his languiſhing glances when he thought himſelf. 
unobſerved, It ſtrongly occurs to me that they 
are of intelligence in the plan, and that Nettleby's 
di ffidence of the ſucceſs of the ſuit is aſſumed, to 


enhance his nephew 's merit in being willing to en- 


gage in it.“ 


A ſudden flaſh. of light ſeemed to burſt on the 
mind of: Rotina, and left her not a doubt that 
Mrs. Eitzoſborne's fagacity. had hit the right 
point. Her breaſt ſeemed relieved from a heavy 
weight of ſorrow and anxiety, and, in the firſt 
emotion of her ſurpriſe, ſhe was going to reveal 
to her friend all that had paſſed between. Hume 
and herfelf, until the recollection of her promiſe. 
zeſtcained her, and ſhe continued ſilent. . 


«If, 
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«Tf I find my conjectures to be juſt, (conti- 
naed Mrs, Fitzoſborne,) I hall be tempted to 
entertain the moſt ſanguine expectations in reſpect 
to the event of the ſuit, as I am conviaced no- 
thing but the ſaireſt proſpe& of ſucceſs eould in- 
duce Nettleby either to embark in it himſelf, or 
to entail it on his nephew. 1 am therefore deter- 
mined to ſuffer your claim to lie dormant no lon- 
ger. If T have wealth, to what mere noble pur- 
poſe can I conſecrate it, than to that of eſtabliſh- 
ing the juſt claims, and reſtoring the rights of an 
injured orphan, too long uſurped by rapine and 
oppreſſion.? Natwithſtanding the oppoſition which 
I know Mr. Fitzoſborne will offer to this new 
proof of my blind infatuation, as I am certain he 
will term it, I have reſolved: to devote the ſum of 
five thouſand pounds to the proſecution of this 
buſineſs, and, whilſt that money laſts, I am de- 
termined that it ſhall be carried on with ſpirit.” 


Roſina's heart was too full to permit her to ex- 
preſs her feelings; ſhe preſſed the hands of her be- 
nefactreſs to her lips, and bathed them in the af- 
fecting tears of ſilent gratitude. 


« Conſider, Roſina, (reſumed Mrs. Fitzoſ- 
vorne,) it is the rights of my ſon I ſupport ; for 
: I will 
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I will ſtill latter myſelf that your intereſts wil! one 
day be the ſame. But, Roſina, before we diſmif; 


the freedom of your affections with the fetters of 
obligation. I love you as my daughter, and wiſh 
on my ſon's account, no leſs than on my own, to 
make you ſuch in reality; but, if your heart 


view, let no falſe enthuſiaſm of gratitude and 
friendſhip influence you to reſtrain its emotions, 
Lou ſhall be abſolutely miſtreſs of your fate, and 
of your fortune, The man whom your heart ap- 


proves, for I am convinced it will make a worthy 
election, ſhall be to me as a ſon; for ſuch is my 
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this ſubject, think not I ever meant to ſhackle 


ſhould form an attachment inconſiſtent with this 


' tenderneſs for my Roſina, that it diffuſes itſelf l 
7b ola 4 
| \ 
600 0 my beſt friend my deareſt benefatreſs | 0 
benen! Roſina, ) in accents interrupted by ſobs 0 
and tears, ) you ſpeak to me of freedom at the mo- 
ment when you bind me by indiſſoluble obligations. | 

But how fruitleſs are profeſſions! My actions ſ; 

| ſhall ſoon prove to you — I deſerve this ge- 


nerous tenderneſs,” 
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CHAP, VII. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 


DUPLICITY DETECTED, 


HE family had ſcarcely done dinner, and 

were yet at table, when a ſervant brought 
Mrs, Fitzoſborne two letters from Dublin, One 
of them was directed in her ſon's hand: ſhe 1 


opened it. 


« Congratulate me, (cried ſhe, whilſt her eyes 


ſparkled with joy,) my ſon is at Florence, and 
will be with us in {ix weeks.“ 


F itzoſborne s countenance changed at this in- 
telligence, He caſt a gloomy and ſuſpicious glance 
at Roſina, 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Fitzoſborne, after having read aloud to 


the company ſuch paſſages of her ſon's lettter as 


were calculated for public exhibition, recollected 


ſhe had received a ſecond. . 


KReoſina, (cried ſhe, when ſhe had read it,) 
my dear Roſina, fortune begins to ſmile on us, — 


See what we have here: the ticket in which we 
were partners is drawn a prize of three hundred 


pounds !“ 


The proſpe@ of young Fitzoſborne's immediate 


return had ſtruck Raſina with a terror which had 


been conſiderably heightened by the ferocious glan- 
ces of his father. Her thoughts, whilſt Mrs, 
Fitzoſbarne. read the letter, had been buſily em- 
ployed in meditating plans for her eſcape, but the 


want of money ſeemed to defeat them all. It was 


no wonder then, that, at ſuch a moment, the gift 
of chance ſhould affume the appearance of an in- 
terpofition of Providence. All her difficulties 
ſeemed to vaniſh in a moment; her ſhare of the 
prize, ſhe imagined, would be amply ſufficient to 
enable her to. execute her project ;. but, ſuddenly 
recollecting that the ſcheme: ſhe planned was to 
ſeparate her from her friend, ſhe aroſe and left the 
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room, to conceal the tears which ſhe could not 
reſtrain. 


That very evening, having packed up ſome of 
the plaineſt of her cloaths, the delivered them to 
Auſtin, who promiſed to get them carefully con. 
veyed to town, and eommitted to the care of a 
friend, on whoſe integrity he could depend; and 
thus, by ſending away ſmall parcels at a time, ſhe 
knew ſhe could eaſily ſupply herſelf, without in- 
curring any ſuſpicion, with as much of her cloaths 
25 might be neceſſary for her in the ſolitude to 
which ſhe meant to retire. 

/ \ 

The next morning My. Hume, who was impa- 
tient to hear from Roſina's lips the confirmation 
of the happineſs which he imagined awaited him, 


appeared impatient for an opportunity of ſpeaking 


to her in private ; and, as ſhe had no with to de- 
cline giving him one, he ſooh found her alone, 
and earneſtly entreated to know her deciſion, not 
in the leaſt doubting that it would be favourable to 
lis wiſhes. / 


But firſt, Mr. Hume, (ſaid Roſina,) permit 
me to aſk you one queſtion; have you never, 
{continued ſhe, fixing her eyes earneſtly on his,) 

; | have 
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have you never heard of a law-ſuit that has long 


depended in my family ?” & 
ri 
Hume was exceedingly embarraſſed by this queſ. 5 
tion. If he anſwered poſitively in the negative, 
hg#dreaded leſt his uncle had dropped ſome hints | 
which might prove the contrary of ſuch an aſſer- pre 
tion. He replied with heſitation, that he had in- he 
deed heard ſome incoherent hints relative to ſuch dec 
A matter ; but that ſhe could not ſuppoſe that the anc 
proſpect of any very uncertain advantage of that 
nature could have influenced the addreſſes he had 
done himſelf the honour to make her. na, 
0 
« But (ſaid Roſina) you and your uncle have 1 
conferred about this matter, and he did not diſap- poſ 
prove your addreſles.” was 
HEY | yed 
Hume, now certain that his uncle had betrayed gua 
his ſecret, acknowledged that he did not; but at cur 
"the ſame time poſitively diſclaimed all intereſted the 
| views on his own part, and affected to ſpeak very ol 
lightly of her right to a fortune ſo long the object nig 
of contention, —a right by this time, as he pro- tune 
feſſed to believe, entangled in inſurmountable dif- man 
ficulty. 0 8 ſent 
| * dup] 


« But, 
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„ But, (ſaid Roſina, determined to probe him 
fill deeper, ) before you heard of this diſputed 
right, you never entertained one ſerious thought 
of me.“ | 


Hume, ſtill more embarraſſed and confounded, 
proteſted that, from the firſt hour he, beheld her, 
he admired her moſt paſſionately. It was true, in- 
deed, that his paternal fortune was very ſmall, - 
and he heſitated in confuſion, | 


« But an inſtant ago, Mr. Hume, (ſaid Roſi- 
na,) you diſclaimed all views of intereſt, and now 
you tacitly acknowledge them. Yeſterday you 


expreſſed great apprehenſion of your uncle's op- , 9 


poſition to your wiſhes, and to-day you confeſs he 
was acquainted with your addreſſes to me, and appro- 
ved them. When the heart ſpeaks its own ſimple lan- 
guage, contradictions of this nature can never oc- 
cur. I am not ſo childiſhly romantic as to reje& . - 
the ſuit of a lover, becauſe his circumſtances. 
would not permit him, or that his inclinations. 
might not lead him to marry me without a for- 
tune; but ſincerity has ever been the firſt of hu- 
man virtues in my eſtimation, and I cannot con- 
ſent to unite myſelf to a man, whoſe experienced 
duplicity would excite continual diſtruſt ;, a man, 
| who 
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who has artfully ſtudied to deceive me by aſſuming 
the appearance of a generoſity foreign to his heart, 
I was unbiaſſed by partiality for any other perſon, 
and, had I been treated with candour, an union 
might poſlibly have taken place between us; for, 
be aſſured, you will find it much eaſter to reach 
the heart of a woman, whoſe affection is worth 


wiſhing for, by a manly ſincerity, than by diſin- [ 
genuous concealment and ſhallow artifice,” 1 
| - p 
Roſina withdrew as ſhe ſpoke, and the determi. 5 
ned ſteadineſs of her manner convinced Hume b 
that it would be in vain to ſolicit a repeal of the 
ſentence the had paſſed. He ſought Mr. Fitzoſ- 
+, borne, and, in a tranſport of rage and vexation, i 
bitterly complained of the imprudent loquacity of ly 
his uncle, who, as he had every reaſon to believe, ha 
had betrayed their intelligence either to Mrs. Ke 
Fitzoſborne or Roſina, and by that means utterly 
fruſtrated! their projected plan. Fitzoſborne, at | 
this information, was ſcarcely leſs irritated than kn 
Hume. He had indulged himſelf with the hope Fe 
of getting Roſina married before the return of his yo! 
tha 


ſon, and to find his views thus traverſed by the 
folly of the perſon whoſe intereſt it was to pro- 
| niote them, extremely diſconcerted and provoked 
bim. Wmhilſt both gentlemen were yenting the 
| — * ſoleen 
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ſpleen of vexatious diſappointment in execrationg. . 
on the abſurdity which had thus counteracted their 
ſchemes, Mr. Nettleby very calmly walked into 
the room, utterly unconſcious of the ſtorm has 
awaited him. 


« Sv, counſellor, (cried Fitzoſborne,) you have 
made a fine piece of work of it here! After hav- 
ing been at the trouble of carrying on our ma- 
chinations for near a fortnight, juſt at the moment 
when we thought ourſelves ſecure of ſueceſs, to 
blow up our whole deſign in this manner!“ 


« do not know what the devil (cried Hume, 
in a rage) could have put it into your head ts 
meddle in the affair at alll A fine ſpecimen you 
have given us of the wiſdom and — you. 
keep ſuch a noiſe about! | 


% As I ama living man, (cried Nettleby,) I 
know no more what you mean than a blackmoor ! 
For my part, I believe you are both gone out of 
your ſenſes ; but is there any thing marvellous in 
that, in a country which is one univerſal Bedlam, 
and of which all the inhabitants are maniacs ? 


ce Not all, (ſaid Fitzoſborne ſharply,) for there 
Vor. II. E are 
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are ſtill ideots enough amongſt us; and fools, they 
ſay, never go mad. What buſineſs had you, in the 
devil's name, to acquaint - Mrs. Fitzoſborne or 
Roſina, that Harry Hume courted the latter with 
your approbation, and on account of the property 
which he had reaſon to hope would devolve to her?“ 


ec Bedlam, Bedlam ! (exclaimed the old gen- 
tleman, drawing up his eye-brows, and ſhaking 
his head and both hands, ) mad, mad as March 
hares !“ 


ce Juſt at the moment (cried Hume) when I 
had wound her up to a proper pitch of gratitude 
for my diſintereſted attachment, and thought my- 
ſelf ſecure of carrying my point without the ſlight- 
eſt oppoſition, to have her turn on me like a little 
tygreſs, reproach me with diſingenuouſneſs and 
want of candour, and inſult me with my uncle's 
conſent and 9 2 


— 


8 Go on, gentlemen, (cried Nettleby,) pray go 
a on!“ 


I had the moſt particular reaſons (ſaid Fitz- 
oſborne,) for wiſhing this connexion to take 


place.“ 
« Aye, 
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& Aye, now it is your turn, ſaid Nettleby. 


dc And it is extremely ſevere that my plans 
ſhould be thus rendered abortive,” purſued Fitz- 
oſborne, © by the very perſon too whoſe intereſt, 
as well as duty, it was to uphold and promote 
chem.“ 5 | 


It is indeed very ſevere,” ſaid Hume. 


« And now, gentlemen, (ſaid Nettleby,) if you 
will allow me leiſure to put the queſtion, how, in 
the name 'of wonder, have I disjointed and cir- 
cumyented all theſe fine plots, plans, ſchemes, 
projects, and machinations of your's 7 _ 

« By revealing them to Mrs. Fitzoſborne or 
Miſs Mortimer,” ſaid Hume, 


« And pray, who has informed your ſagacious 
worſhips that I diſcloſed them to Mrs. Fitzoſborne 
or Miſs Mortimer? So far was I from dropping 
a hint of this nature, that, no later than yeſterday, 
before dinner, on being very cloſely queſtioned by 
Mrs. Fitzoſborne, in reſpe& to my opinion of the 
law- uit, I profeſſed myſelf quite dubious of the 
ſucceſs of it, (Lord pardoa me for the falſhood ) 

: e and 
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and ſaid that the beſt thing ſhe could do for the 


girl would be to get her married to ſome young 
lawyer. I mentioned Harry Hume indeed, but 
ſaid that he was ſuch a damned conceited puppy, 
that I ſuppoſed he would think himſelf entitled to a 
finer girl and a better fortune, without taking the 
trouble of going to law for them.” 


« Tam greatly indebted to you for your favour- 
able repreſentation of my character, (cried Hume.) 
It is no wonder the young lady ſhould not be great- 
ly enamoured of ſuch a portrait.” 


$ 
« So, (faid Fitzoſborne,) here is the ſolution of 
our enigma l Give a woman the ſlighteſt item of 
a plot, and ſhe N it through all its myſteries, 
however intricate,” 


cc She muſt be a devil, inſtead of a woman, 
(cried Nettleby,) who could trace you through 
your windings and intricacies! Your conver- 
ſation is all mazes and labyrinths, enigmas and 
problems, riddles and rebuſſes, to me; but I be- 
lieve in my conſcience you are both mad, and 
that ſettles the point at once. — Here, Robert, 
(ringing the bell until the ſervant appeafed,) put 


wy ſaddle on the dun mare, and get me my boots. 
Some 
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Some epidemical inſanity ſeems to prevail in this 
place, and I will get beyond the ſphere of its in- 
fluence as ſoon as I can. I ſhall be rejoiced to 
find myſelf once more amongſt the habitations of 
tame animals, if ſuch are to be found.“ 


As Mr. Fitzoſborne was too much diſpleaſed 
to offer any violent oppoſition to this. meaſure, it 
was immediately executed, and the old gentleman 
departed in great ire. 


- CHAP, vn. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 
„ 


OSINA's rejeftion of Mr. Hume produced, 


ſecutions on the part of Fitzoſborne than ſhe 
had till then encountered. To his expoſtulations, 
remonſtrances, and even threats, ſhe mildly an- 
ſwered, as the had done before, that ſhe had no 
intention of forfeiting her promiſe, ſo repeatedly 
** and that he ſhould very ſoon have reaſon to 

1 be 


R as ſhe imagined it would, more fiery per- l 
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be ſatisfied. Thus, urged by every motive to 
haften her departure, ſhe determined not to defer 
it one unneceſſary moment; ang, as the bewildered 
mariner, muddering at the horrors of the tem- 
peſtuous ocean, darts forward the glance of keen 
anticipation towards ſome ſecure and tranquil 
haven, where he may reſt from his labours and re- 
trieve his peace, Roſina's wiſhes were ardently 
directed to that fcene of humble ſerenity which fancy 
fondly pictured to her imagination; that folitary 
cottage whoſe quietneſs and filence might ſooth her 
agitated ſpirits to repofe, and the internal cheerful- 
neſs, inſpired by the conſciouſneſs of rectitude, 


illuminate her lowly dwelling. But many diffi- | 


cultics ſtill impeded the execution of her deſign: 
to effect it, it was neeeflary that ſhe ſhould con- 
trive to get into her poſſeſſion her ſhare of the 
money ariſing from the prize; but, totally un- 
verſed in every ſpecies of artifice, ſhe knew not 


on what pretence to expreſs to her friend a wiſh | 
for the poſſeſſion of ſo much money, and dreaded, 


leſt the confuſion which muſt accompany the in- 
timation of ſuch a deſire, ſhould betray the motive 
it proceeded from. 


Hier mind remained for two days in this ſtate of 


anxious uncertainty. Mr. Hume ſtill * 
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at Belle - vue; he was by this time fo greatly cap- 
tivated with Roſina, that he would have married 


| her with leſs fortune chan any other woman; and 


he could not without extreme reluQance relinquiſh 
the proſpect of an alliance which would at once 
have highly gratified the feelings of his heatt, and 
opened the faireſt proſoect to his ambition. He 
determined to perſevere, in ſpite of diſcourage - 
ment, and hoped, by aſſuming the love-lorn airs 
of a deſpairing ſhepherd, to intereſt Roſina's, 
compaſſion, - and bend her reſolution to his wiſhes. 


Mrs. Fitzoſborne perceived Roſina's augmented 


melancholy with extreme diſquietude ; and, im- 


puting it entirely to the unkind and contemptuous + 


treatment ſhe received from Mr. Fi:zoſborne, ſhe 
fancied that exerciſe and change of ſcene might 
contribute to diſſipate her gloom. In this idea 
ſhe propoſed to her to make an excurſion to. town. 


| for a few days. 


I do not think (continued ſhe) that T am yet 
quite well enough to leave home, but you ſhall go 
to Lady Franklin, who has fo often ſolicited your 
company, and, if you can find any amuſement, I 
entreat you will not be in a hurry to return. As 
I muſt make ſome preparations for the return of 
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my ſon, I have many commiſſions which I muſt 
employ you to execute. Do not let me forget to 
give you our ticket, that you may receive our 
money,” 


Roſina's heart palpitated at this propoſal, which 
ſeemed to obviate all her difficulties ; but this firſt 
ſenſe of ſatisfaction was inſtantly ſucceeded by a 
chilling horror, that ſeemed to creep through her 
veins at the idea of the ſeparation that was fo ſoon 
to take place. The plan, which, at a diſtance, had 
appeared eaſy to be executed, now, on its nearer 
approach, ſeemed to be attended with dangers un- 
weighed, and difffeulties unſeen before. Her 
mind was naturally firm, but its fortitude had ne- 
ver been ſtrengthened by exertion : its determi- 
nations ſeemed feeble, and its flights weak and 
wavering, like thoſe of the young bird when firſt 
driven by maternal preſcience from the parental 
neſt, On recalling the inſults ſhe had received 
from Fitzoſborne, her offended pride inſtigated 
her to immediate action. On recolleRing the 
tenderneſs of her beloved benefactreſs, that pride 
was extinguiſhed in the ſoftneſs of affection, an 
affection which no motive but her reiterated pro- 
miſes to Fitzoſborne could haye ſupplied her N 


Flolurioh to combat even * an itiſtant. 
The 
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The twilight of the evening prevented Mrs. 
Fitzoſborne from reading in Roſina's countenance 


theſe alternate ſenſations of her heart. You 
ſhall go to- Orr] faid the. 


«Ok! not to-morrow!!”” faid Roſina. 


« Well, the day after; but uhy are you thus 
xitated ? why do you tremble? Is there any 
thing dreadful in the idea of leaving me for a few 


days . 


No, no, not for a few days; but I could 
wiſh never to leave you: however, I will go, I 
believe, but not to-morrow |? 


« Well, when you pleaſe,” faid Mrs. Fitz- 
ofborne,, nn at her exceſſive emotion. 


„The day * then, G let it be, 
if it mult beging 
| ven 
« Indeed, my ſwoet Roſina, (had Mes. Fitz- 
aw; foady throwing her arms around her,) 
Lear you will defeat all my projects; aud, ſhould. 
my Hector at his return find you thus pale, de- 


Jeet. and weak ſpirited, I doubt he will accuſe 
| E 5 me 
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me of daving: drawn a . and n * 
trait * your” 


« O madam ! (ſaid: Roſina,) why will you ſtill 
perſiſt in a project, of which Mr. Fitzoſborne has 
ſo openly avowed his utter deteſtation? Do you 
not perceive that his averſion to me is implacable ? 
Conſent then; on my knees I would ſupplicate 
you to conſent, that I may leave-a-houſe in which 
F can no. longer continue conſiſtently. with pro- 
priety. Place me for a time beneath the protec- 
tion of ſome of your friends. Lady Bell Beau- 

champ's benevolence, abſtracted from her friend- 
ſbip for you, and. the regard with which the has, 
| favoured myſelf, would induce her. to afford me 
fox an interval the protection of her roof.“ | 


gut for one reaſon: (replied Mrs. Fitzoſborne, 
after a pauſe) I might perhaps yield to your ſo- 
licitations ;. but L haue a. matiye. Sich, for the 
preſent, prevents me from conſignirſs,you to the 
guardianſhip of Lady Bell : it mey not, how- 
every very long exiſt and a ſeC months hence, if 
your reſidence in this houſe ſhall ſtil] continue to 
be equally. diſagreeable, I will oo longer oppoſe 
1550 b ee it. 
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« Mean time, (ſaid Roſina, ) whilſt that ob- 
jection, of-which I own ] cannot penetrate the mo- 
tive, continues to prevail, let me remove to ſome 
othef place. Why may I not board for a few 
months in a private family? I care not how re- 
tired the ſituation. I entreat, I befeech you not 
to refuſe me this requeſt ! You know not how 
much may depend on it.“ 


« No, Roſina. Lady Bell is the only perfon to 
whoſe guardianſhip I could venture to entruſt you 
for more than a few days; but, if, as I ſtrongly 
ſuſpect, Mr. Fitzoſborne has treated you with 
indignity and inſult, of which in tenderneſs to me 
you forbear to complain, — with indignity and in- 
ſult which you neither can nor ought to endure, 
I repeat to you the propoſal I made to you in his 
preſence, that of quitting with you the houſe 
from which he drives you by ill treatment.“ 


Oh, no! never (faid Roſina) ſhalt it be faid 
by others,—ſhall 1 undergo the mortification of 
repeating to myſelf that I have been the unhappy 
cauſe of the divifion of a family to which I have 
deen fo deeply indebted a family, in which my 
unprotected childhood found a ſanctuary from 

r every 
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every inconvenience of indigence, and every dan- 


ger of —— 


„ No, no, Roſina, . Mrs. Fitz- 
en. whatever future diviſions may embroil 
this family, they can never with juſtice be attri- 
buted to you. Their cauſe is deep and radical, 
originating in the eternal oppoſition of irreconcilable 
ſentiments, and of views perpetually at variance, 
We may, however, contrive to elude the cenſure 
of which you appear apprehenſive. An excur- 
ſion, for inſtance, to ſome watering place in Eng- 
land. My phyfician, I am certain, would approve 
fach a meaſure, and, as the re-eftabliſhment of 
my health would naturally appear to demand it, it 
would offer no ſubject of inveſtigation to idle cu- 
** e to Briſtol.“ 


“What! (aud Roſie!) c prevent you from 


witneſſing the arrival of your ſon, from whom 


you have ſo Tong been ſeparated *—a ſon ſo tender- 


5 the obje8t of your affection l 


5 Langue ardendiy- n L dave wilted for his 
arrival,, (returned. Mrs. Fitzoſborne,). I ſhall find 
no difficulty in making ſo trifling a ſacrifiee,. when 
concerns more momentous are at ſtake.“ 


« $9 
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-« 80 trifling a ſacrifice !” repeated Roſina. 


. bp 


« Yes, as chat of waiting to welcome his re- 
turn to Ireland, when I know the warmeſt im- 
pulſes of his heart will lead him to purſue dur tra- 
cos. 


« But, if Hector Fitzoſborne and J are to meet, 
(ſaid Roſina, ) and to become inmates of the ſame 
houſe, will not Mr. Fitzoſborne's objections, 
which - it is ſo fervently my with to obviate, ſtill 
continue to ſubſiſt in full force? Nay, would not 
ſuch a meaſure exaſperate him to ſtill more impla- 


cable averſion?ꝰ 


4 Well, Roſina, and where can he throw the 
cenfure that will not recoil on himſelf? — on his 
own deſpotic pride and ungoverned ambition, 
which drive from beneath his roof the perſons to 
whom it ought naturally to- afford protection and 
comfort.” 


gut, madam, I have certainly no right to 
that protection, and from me alone he wiſhes py 
withhold it. Mr. Fitzoſborne would not, I ima- 


gine, with to fee me totally deſerted, totally a- 


„ e diſtreſs nung 
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motives which I have no right either to cenſure 
or repine at, he deſires me to quit his houſe, 
where my preſence might interfere- with his de- 
ſigns, I have ſurely no title to murmur, and ſtill 
leſs to diſobey. Indeed, my awn feelings ſtrong- 
ly repreſent to me the impropriety of awaiting 
here the arrival of your ſon.” 


„Well, then, we will go to Briſtol,” 


What! to be followed thither by Hector?“ 


| 
| 
| 


« Well, my love, and what then ? (aid Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne, ſmiling ;) T hope you will find him 
a very agreeable companion.” 


— 


44 I cannot, I muſt not encounter ſo dangerous 


be perſuaded to relinquiſh a project that makes me 
miſerable ! Has not Mr. Fitzoſborne an equal 
right with yourſelf in the diſpoſal of your fon ?— 
Why, then, ſhould you wiſh him to receive into- 
_ e a perſon he diſlikes and deſpiſes >” 


« . (faid Mrs. Fitzoſborne, with 15 


ſriouſncls,) you miſtake the point: neither Mr. 
Fitzoſborne nor myſelf have any right to diſpoſe of 


—_ 
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a trial. O madam, would to heaven you could 
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the hand or of the heart of our ſon 3 but a good 


parent will endeavour to influence thoſe ſentiments | 


which he may have no authority to control, — 
Yet, Roſina, if Hector on his return ſhould view. 


you with indifference, be aſſured nothing is. more 


remote from my intention than to allure him into 


an attachment which muſt excite his father's diſ- 


approbation, — at leaſt, his temporary diſapproba- 
tion; for, if this fortune of your's ſhould be re- 
covered, and that we could contrive to get this 
little fooliſh Lady Flora out of the way, I fhould 
not wonder to ſee him as ſolicitous to promote this 
union, as he is at preſent earneſt to. diſcourage it. 
But, though her fortune, title, but above all, her 
long line of anceſtry, render her at preſent a very 
formidable ebſtacle to my wiſhes, I fancy I ſhall 
not long have this inconvenience to lament. If 
I am not miſtaken in her ladyſhip, ſhe will ſoon 
ſpare her guardian the trouble of n a ſuit- 
able eſtablüſhment for here” | 


« How ?** aid Roſina, 


« So rich, ſo young, 0 filly, but above al}, ls 
vain, ſhe can ſcarcely eſcape the ſnares which 
the ſubtlety of intereſted artifice will extend to 


Gin hey for the mind, in which a paſſion for 


1 | groſs 
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groſs adulation is predominant, Hes at the mercy 
of every invader, and, without judgment to dif. 
criminate between real attachment and pretended 
admiration, it requires not the ſpirit of divination 
to foretell that ſhe will become the prey of ſome 
indigent adventurer, who, whilft he graſps with 
rapucity at her fortune, will find no difficulty in 
perſuading her chat her heart is the object of his 
purſuit. TY Sk 


© What a wretched deſtiny will then be her's ! 
(faid Rofima.) Gan the heart of u woman expe- 
rionce a ſeverer diſappeintment than that of find- 


ing the boſom it loves, and relies on, deſtitute of 


every ſpark of affection and N of 
honour 7 


J think it tka Mrs. Fitz- 
oſborne z) but to Lady Flora, who is in reality 
capable of loving nothing but herſelf, that diſap- 
pointment will not be felt in half its bitterneſs. — 
But, however low ſhe ftands in my eſteem, I 
would endeavour to reſcue her from future dif- 
treſs, if the attempt were practicable; but the in- 
corrigible oaprice of her temper eounteracts every 
afort of benevolence, and it is impoffible for truth 
or -honour to acquire any aſeendant over à mind 
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that is only vulnerable to artifices to which they 
never can deſcend. Am I to blame, then, for 
wiſhing her to precipitate a ſtep, which, ſooher 
or later, I foreſce ſhe will take? and from defiring 
to derive advantage from an imprudence which 8 
cannot prevent 2 


« Aﬀter all, (aid Rofina,) what would it avail ? 
Mr, Fitzoſborne's averſion to me is fixed, his re- 
folution is irrevocable. If your fon once felt 
ſome partiality for me, it is moſt probably long 
ſince forgotten; why then ſhould you with to re- 
vive an attachment v hien would neceffarily en- 
tangle him in diſtreſs and perplexity?ꝰ * 


« Becauſe I wiſh to ſee him virtuous, and re- 
warded for his virtue ; becauſe I think the poſleſ- 
ſion of my Roſina a prize worth ſome ſtruggles 
againſt defpotic authority. Honourable love is 
the moſt effectual antidote againſt vice, the moſt 
faithful guardian of virtue ; it exalts the boſom it 
inhabits into a © paradiſe of fainted ſpirits,” for 
every kind affection of the heart, and every noble 
faculty of the ſoul, derives luftre from its preſence, 
and energy from its influence. Shall I then drive 
this angel from the boſom of my Ton, to make 
room for the —— of thoſe demons, whoſe 
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dominion his father would eftabliſh, thoſe uncle 
and unquiet fpirits of avarice and ambition, which 
domineer over his own with a tyranny fo un- 
bounded ! You, my Roſina, were bequeathed 
to my protection by the friend moſt dear to me; 
ſo ſacred a devolution ſeemed alone ſufficient to 
incite me to watch over -your young heart, and 
form it to virtue; but I had other conſiderations, 
which gave additional vigour to my exertions. — 
Whatever obligations you might owe to my ten- 
derneſs, I flattered myſelf with a fond perſuaſion 
that you would one day repay it in affection to 
my ſon ; and now, when he is on the point of re- 
turning to claim the debt, will you ungratefully 
diſavow it ?? s 

« "EH never! (ſaid Roſina,) never can I, 
never will I ungratefully diſavow the obligations 
I have no means of repaying - but I cannot meet 
your ſon.“ 


ct Well, well, (replied Mrs. F itzoſborne, ſmi- 


ling,) we muſt leave him to plead his own cauſe. 
But, my dear Roſina, you conſider Mr. Fitz- 
+ oſbarne's diſpleaſure in a light too ſerious. I 
know his character: fondneſs for his, ſon is his 


predominant MR and it governs in his _ 
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counterated by any other affection. If we have 


fortitude for the conflict, his prejudices will at 


length yield to his paternal tenderneſs. — But 1 
muſt leave you. I have promiſed the gentlemen 
a party at picquet, If Hector and you (continued 


ſhe, rifing as ſhe ſpoke) ſhould prefer each other 


when you meet, I ſhall not be eaſily perſuaded to 


relinquiſh a ſcheme I have ſo long and fo fondly 
cheriſhed ; if you ſhould not, as may poſſibly be 


the caſe; there is an end at once of all our din 
cultion.” 


CHAP: IX. 


* 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 
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N end to our difficulties !” repeated Ro- 


ſina, when ſhe found herſelf alone; = 


© Gracious heaven! where are mine to end, when 


wy hour increaſes and renders them more com- 


: | plas 


with a ſway the more deſpotic, becauſe it is not 
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Plicated? Can I then determine to go to difap. 
point the wiſhes,” and wound by my flight the heart 
that ſo tenderly loves me,—that will deplore my 
abſence with ſuch fond regret, and tremble with 
ſuch anxious ſolicitude for my ſafety! Vet to 
Ray,——to incur the too- juſt reproaches to which 
my breach of promiſe to Mr. Fitzoſborne will 
render me liable, to ſubject myſelf to be treated 
with new ſcorn, with inſufferable inſult, and in- 
dignity not to be endured! Yes, the die is caſt, 
no alternative remains! O too fervent, but miſ- 
taken friend | why, by ſuffering the generous ar- 
dour of your heart to triumph over the cooler 
dictates of your reaſon, why will you drive me 
to ſo dangerous an expedient — Yet, to ſtay, — 
to mget Hector Fitzoſborne, perhaps to become 
thE. Sea of his attachment,—perhaps to return 
it to loſe, perhaps, in the ſoftneſs of a weak 
partiality, this ſenſe of offended virtue that glows 
at this Mſtant in my boſom ; to become mean e- 
nough to wiſh for a connexion with the ſon of the 
man who hates me; — to learn the ſervility of 
ſtooping to conciliate the good opinion of him 


whom in my ſoul I deſpiſe ;— no, never! I feel 
an utter. repugnance to the idea of an alliance 
wich the ſon of Fitzoſborne, my bittereſt enemy, 
my malevolent perſecutor! Nay, will not that 
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fon, at his return, be taught to conſider me as a 


wretch who meanly endeavours to enſnare him by 
artful allurement? May he not learn to laugh at 
the fantaſtic plan formed in the fond imagination 
of his too partial mother, and join with his father 
in ridiculing and deriding the chimerical and pre- 
ſumptuous expectations of the orphan, ſupported 
through charity in his family?“ 


An agonizing pang darted through her boſom 
at the idea. The laſt argument was deciſive: the 
pride of delibacy can overcome its ſoftneſs, and 
the exceſs of ſenſibility animate to the exertion of 
fortitude. + 


« Yet ftill (ſaid ſhe, wiping off her tears as 
ſhe haſtily traverſed the room,) yet ſtill, forlorn, 
deſpiſed, orphan as I am, it is ſtill in my power 
to manifeſt a ſpirit ſuperior to my circumſtances, 
and evidence by my flight my contempt of the 
views that are attributed to me. And wherefore 
ſhould I heſitate? what have I to apprehend? In 
the peaceful ſolitude to - which I ſhall retire, no 
oppoſition of intereſts will excite animoſity, and 


the arrows of malevolence will diſdain a 222 fo 
obſcure,” 


Her 
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Her reflexions were interrupted by a ſummony 


to ee. % 44 gr 
| | fr 

| Mr. Hume looked very forrowſul during the pe 
repaſt. When the ſupper was removed, and the ar 
ſervants withdrawn, „I am told, Miſs Mortimer, hit 
(faid he, in a very plaintive tone,) that you are ar; 
going to Dublin. | cit 
__ «Tintend it, Sir,” ſaid Roſina. ö 
f ſul 


« Miſs Mortimer (faid Mrs. Fitzoſborne) is tio 

ſo good as to undertake to execute ſome com- 
miſſions for me, as I am not yet well enough to 
leave home. It is time to begin to think of ma- 
Eing ſome preparations for the return of my ſon,” 


« And Miſs Mortimer {faid Fitzoſborne, with 
an air of ſarcaſtic chagrin) will alſo have prepa- 
rations to make on her own account againſt this 
important event.” 


« Poſſibly ſhe may, (faid Mrs. Fitzoſborne.) 
I intend to celebrate it with two or three balls, and wer 
mall hope, Mr. Hume, for the pleaſure of your ; 


company.“ 
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« And fo (ſaid Fitzoſborne, with an air of ill 
greater ill humour) there is a large importation of 
frippery to be made in honour of Hector's ex- 
pected arrival; but, however ſuch paltry female 
arts may entrap the hearts of ſome filly coxcombs, 
his is greatly ſuperior to them, and the nets that 


' are ſpread to enſnare his admiration will only ex- 


cite his _ and 


This e too pointed to eſcape unfelt, 
ſuffuſed Rolina's cheeks with a bluſh of indigna- 
tion. 


<T have often (continued Fitzoſborne) pitied, 
whilſt I deſpiſed the infatuation of a filly girl, 
when I have ſeen her ſpreading her-gaudy plumes, 
and fluttering, like a butterfly, unconſcious of dan- 
ger which every one could perceive, around the 
fame that was deſtined to conſu r honour. 
Our ears are aſſailed on all ſides with loud * 2 
mations and female clamours, raiſed againſt perfi- 
dious, inconſtant, and perjured lovers; but what 
right have the ſex to complain of attacks which 
were firſt invited, and afterwards encouraged by 
their own coquetry? A man may have ſenſe of 
honour - ſufficiently prevalent, but honour can 
homer metamorphoſe her votary into an abſolute 
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marble ſtatue, nor oblige him to unite himſelf for 
life to a woman whoſe conduct has taught him to 
deſpiſe her.“ 


Mrs. Fitaoſborne immediately perceived that 
this harangue had not been delivered without ſome 
particular aim; but, as Roſina had never inform- 
ed her of the inſulting converſations he had be- 
fore addreſt to her, ſhe was at ſome loſs to develope 
its meaning. 


« Your reflexions (ſaid ſhe coldly) may perhaps 


have ſome juſtice, but T think them rather to- 
reign to the ſubject of Hector's return.“ 


I, madam, (aid he, fieruly,) am of a con- 
trary opinion; and if you had a true value for 
the perſon in whoſe advantage and honour you 


end to ils. moſt deeply intereſted, you would 
- conſider theras points of no little moment, and 


endeavour, by a prudential regard for the ſafety 

of that perſon, to prevent thoſe evil conſequences 

which you-may bitterly lament when it is too late 
e eee * 


; < Gracious heaven ! (aid Mrs. Fitzoſborne, 
thrown! off her guard by her aſtoniſhment,) how 


-am 
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am I to interpret theſe doubtſul and mean inſinua- 
tions !“ 


« Perhaps (ſaid he, with a malignant ſneer) 
Miſs Mortimer may ſupply you with lights to aſſiſt 
you in the developement.” - 


« Miſs Mortimer (returned ſhe) can fapply me 
with no lights but thoſe of ſimple ingenuou!neſs and 
native underſtanding, — lights wholly inadequate 
to the taſk of clearing the dark windings of un- 
merited malice and unprovoked revenge. Come, 
Roſina, (continued ſhe, riſing and taking her 
trembling hand, whift Hume looked aghaſt at 
the ſcene,) come, my Roſina, and fear nothing. 
Malice and calumny may ſhoot their fiery bolts, 
but they will play, like. harmleſs lightnings, round 
the breaſt that is armed with the intrepid fortitude 
of conſcious honour !*? 


She ſupported Roſina's tottering eps towards 
the door. 


« Since you have got on your ſtilts, (ſaid Mr, 
Fitzoſborne, with another of his ſareaſtic ſneers, ) 


l am heartily glad to fee ou ſtalking away on 
Vol. II. F them. 


— 
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them. Come, Harry Hume, fil your glaſs; what 
are you dreaming of Fe 


„My {tilts (faid Mrs. Fitzoſborne, inſtantly. pl 
adopting his ſtyle, and changing her countenance 1 
to an air, and her voice to a tone of ironical arch- tre 
neſs,) my ſtilts may perhaps be ſhortly converted Ci 
into ſeven-league boots, and bear me, with my 

e. 


amiable charge, to ſome region far remote from 
the empire of the domineering ſpirit, who finds a 
cruel pleaſure in torturing the innocent, and would 
bind the freedom of the . in the ſhackles of 
deſpotiſm.“ 


She withdrew with Roſina, as ſhe uttered this 
threat, which, however enigmatical it might have 
ſounded to Hume, was > perfectly underſtood by 
Fitzoſborne. 


dc And ſhall we not go, then, my beloved Ro- 
fina ? (faid Mrs. Fitzoſborne, as ſoon as they were 
alone ;) ſhall we not together leave the manſion 
of the tyrant who inſults us both?“ 

Roſina, who, in the foregoing injurious inſi- 
nuations thrown out by Fitzoſborne, had remark- 
ed not the angry. Aaſh of ſudden reſeutment, nor 

| 4 . unpremeditated 
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unpremedituted ebullition of more confirmed ill- 
humour, but the keen and cool malevolence of 
predetermined inſult, no longer doubted that it 
was his. intention to drive her from his family by 
treating her, even before company, with an in- 
dignity to which ſhe knew ſhe could not with de- 
cency ſubmit, and now firſt. began to heſitate in 
her reſolution. 


« Why ſhould I perſiſt in declining the pro- 
ed meaſure of my generous friend? (ſaid ſhe 
to herſelf;) a meaſure which will contribute no 
leſs to her happineſs than to my own; for will it 
not be happineſs to eſcape from beneath the roof 
of ſuch a monſter, and will it not be juſtice to 
puniſh his brutality by a flight to which he is fo 
ſtrongly-averſe ? - But does puniſhment belong to 
me? or can his vices extenuate my faults? Be- 
Ro. ezuſe he is brutal and malicious, ſhall I be ſelfiſh 
61.4 and incquitable ? © Mſtepeated promiſe, too, that 
he ſhould have reaſon to be ſatisfied with my 


* conduct fine ſatis faction, to deprive him of a 
wife, perhaps to make him appear deteſtable in 

100 the eyes of the ſon he adores! Will not that 

inſi- * a 

1 lor too fulfil the predictions of his father, and ab- 

a bor the unhappy cauſe of the diſunion of his fa- 

x mily ? 


eb F-A « Well, 
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— « Well, Roſina, (ſaid Mrs. Fitzoſborne, who 
had remarked in her countenance the varying 
emotions of her mind,) on what have you deter. 
mined 1 

« To do what is right, (replied Roſina, if ! 
can find what that is; but I feel, that, to ſuffer 
you to be led ſo far aſtray, by your partiality, as 
to deſert your houſe before the return of your ſon, 
would be the very reverſe of what is right. He, 
at leaſt, deſerves to be conſulted and; confided in,” 


Oh! (ſaid Mrs. Fitzoſborne, embracing Ro- 

ſina,) how clear are the perceptions of the un- 
perverted and ingenuous mind ! how much ſupe- 
rior to that caſuiſtry which is ſo often dazzled and 
bewildered with the multiplicity of its own lights! 
You are right, very right, my ſweet Roſina; and, 
whilſt you purſue the dictates of that pure and up- 
right heart of yours, I am {Wſuaded you can never 
be otherwiſe.” 


45 Heaven grant it!” aid Roſina with N 
| Ning away a tear, 
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„ as THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 

ſon, | | x 5 

He, HE threat which Mrs. Fitzoſborne had ut- 
in.“ tered as ſhe and Roſina quitted the ſupper- 


room, loſt not its effect on her tender help- mate, 
Ro- to whoſe plans it muſt deal a moſt fatal blow, 
un- ſhould it ever be carried into execution. Hector 
upe- Fitzoſborne, it is true, had always reſpected his 
| and commands, and treated his admonitions with” filial 
rhts! obſervance; but he could not avoid perceiving, «4 
and, with all the uneaſy vexation of jealouſy, the ſtrong, 
up- though gentle thraldom in which he was held by 
never the ſofter virtues of his mother. Duty and reaſon 
bent his inclinations to the will, and taught his 
heart to acknowledge the rights of a father; but 
rvor, il ber's was the reliſtleſs empire of \tenderneſs; and , 
the homage he paid her was voluntary and im- 
plicit, Well aſſured, that, to whatever retreat ſhe 
ſhould retire, her ſon would purſue her footſteps z 
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and, fully ſenſit of the aſcendant Roſina's charw's 
might acquire over a breaſt which had experienced 
their power, even whilſt they were yet in their 
infancy, he"faw his malevolence had betrayed him 
into an error, and he determined to ſubmit to con- 
ceſſion and entreaty, diſagreeable as ſuch a medium 
appeared, rather thai ſuffer the departure of Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne wich Rofina, For he ſtill hoped to 
find an opportunity of entangling rae object of his 
hatred in ſome ſnare, or aſperſing her with ſome 
odium which might degrade her in the eyes of his 
ſon, and prevent his pride, at leaſt, from yielding 
to the influence of the aſcendant which her virtues, 
her talents, and her lovelineſs, ſo eminently qua- 
lified her to vbtain over his heart. 


As Mr. Hume was conſidered as deeply con- 
cerned in the ſucceſs of his ſtratagems, Mr. Fitz- 
oſborne determined to place a partial confidence 


in him, thinking it not improbable, that, as that m. 
young gentleman's intereſts were deeply inter- pr 
woven with his own, his ageney might in future di 
be of ſingular advantage to him. He therefore an 
informed him of his true reaſon for ſo warmly en- an 
deavouring to promote his connexion with Roſina, ric 


of the recovery of whoſe fortune he ſtill profeſſed im 


' to entertain not any doubt; and alledged, as the ne. 
motive 


Ny 1 
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motive of his oppoſition to her union with his 
ſon, a ſacred promiſe which he had given to the 
Earl of — „Lady Flora's father, to effect an 
alliance n the young lady and Hector Fitz- 
oſborne. a 


Though Mr. Hume did not give implicit credit 


to this account, he at leaſt affected to do fo. It 
appeared to him highly improbable, that ſuch a 


promiſe ſhould be exacted from Fitzoſborne by a 
perſon of the Earl's rank, conſequence, and for- 
tune; though exceedingly natural, that the plen 
of ſuch an alliance ſhould be formed in the mind 
of the former, whom he knew to be vain, inte» 
reſted, and ambitious. At all events, new. ſources 
of hope were opened to his mind: young Fi itz- 
oſborne's union with Lady Flora would remove, 
he imagined, every obſtacle to his own with Ro- 
ſina; and, judging of the ſentiments of that young 
man from his own, it ſeemed unnatural and im- 
probable, that he ſhould reject an alliance ſo ſplen- 
did, and fo ſtrongly recommended by the. wiſhes 
and authority of his father; and prefer the orphan 
and portionleſs Rofina to the highly-born and 
richly-endowed Lady Flora. Having now, as he 
imagined, diſcovered the cauſe of Roſina's cold- 
neſs, he was leſs mortified by it than when he 

 & Fog thought 
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thought it had proceeded from utter inſenſibility 
to his merit. Though ſhe had aſſured him ſhe 
was unbiaſſed by partiality, ſhe had never informed 


him ſhe was uninfluenced by ambition. He there- 


fore determined to perſevere in his ſuit, nothing 

- doubting, that when diſappointed in her views in 
reſpect to young Fitzoſborne, ſhe would be eaſily 
_ perſuaded to liſten to his propoſals : and thinking 
it politic, in the meantime, to endeavour to eſta- 
bliſh, by the conſtancy of his attachment, ſome 
degree of intereſt in her favour, . 


The mind of Rofina, now ſtedfaſtly determined 
on the execution of her plan, became leſs diſtracted 
and fluctuating: ſhe got ſome repoſe, and aroſe 
early next morning rather more compoſed. She 
knew ſhe had much to do, and much to think of; 
and to aſſiſt her memory, wrote particular me- 
morandums of every thing which it might be ne- 
ceſſary to take with her, as well as of all that it 
would be requiſite xo purchaſe on her arrival in 
Dublin. | . 

One idea now occurred to Roſina, which oc- 
caſioned her infinite diſtreſs and anxiety: this was 
the difficulty of fixing a correſpondence with ſome 


_ from whom ſhe might, from time to time, 
receive 
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receive intelligence reſpecting the family of the 


Fitzoſbornes. To be obliged to quit that family, 
to wander alone into a comfortleſs and folitagy 
exile, was a ſufficient trial to her fortitude z but 
to bear into that exile the corroding weight of 
anxious uncertainty, the reſtleſs ſolicitude of un- 
ſatisfied curioſity, the painful and melancholy ap- 
prehenſions which the ſenſibility of extreme af- 


fection, is no leſs ingenious to inſpire than ſuſcep- 


tible to feel! To ſuch a torment Roſina could 
not determine to doom herſelf: and it appeared 
inevitable, that ſhe muſt either find a confidante 


for her plan, or reſolve to renounce it; 


But where find this confidante ? > Amongſt her 
young companions there were many whoſe at- 
tachment ſhe could rely on, though not one on 
whoſe diſcretion ſne could depend. Of theſe 
companions Miſs Cleora Marſdon was the moſt 


favourite and intimate. Her gaiety, good hu- 
maour, and long-experienced affection for Roſina, 


had rendered her very dear to her; and ſhe was 
ſometimes almoſt inclined to blame herſelf for 
diſtruſting her diſeretion- She could not recolle& 
that ſhe had ever, in any inſtance, betrayed her 
confidence; but neither could ſhe remember that 
the had ever repoſed any in her. The candid 


F 5 | openneſs 
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openneſs of her own nature, avetſe to diſſimu- 
lation and deſpiſing unneceſſary concealment, had 
therto put the retention of her friends to very 
tile trial. Inſtead of wrapping up trifles in the 
veil of affected myſtery, like many other young 
ladies. of her age, ſo ingenious in the coinage of 
ſecrets, and ſo conſequential in confiding them, 
It was Roſina's pride and pleaſure to do nothing 
which requi.ed diſguiſe, to “ know no thought 
but what the world might hear.” 


Still, however,. the volatile loquacity of her 
young friend inſpired. her with apprehenſion: ſhe 
felt no fear that ſhe would deſignedly betray her 
confidence; but ſhe dreadgd, leſt her giddy in- 
advertency might diſcover her ſecret, even at the 
moment when ſhe was moſt ſolicitous to con- 


cCcal it. 


In this dilemma ſhe determined to have recourſe 
to Auſtin, thraugh the channel of whoſe con- 
nections ſhe flattered herſelf it might be poſſible 
to receive that intelligence which ſhe was aſraid 
to require from her friend Miſs Marſdon. 


The family was not yet riſen, She went into 


| the garden, and held a long conſultation with 
Auſtin, 
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Auſtin, to whom ſhe now imparted her ſcheme 
more explicitly than ſhe had hitherto done; and 
the good man, whoſe reſpect for her even ſur- 
paſſed his affection, whatever ſurpriſe a determi- 
nation ſo unaccountable occaſioned him, acqui- 
eſced in her meaſures without enquiry or re- 
monſtrance. 


CHAP. Xl, 
THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


OSINA then enquired of Auſtin, whether 

he had any friend on whoſe fidelity and diſ- 
cretion he could fo far rely, as to venture to write 
to him at intervals, for information relative to the 


ſtate of Mr. Fitzoſborne's family. 


* 


« Aye, and that I have, (replied Auſtin with 
an air of triumph;) there's my old friend and 
erony, Maſter Solomon Stringer, the pariſh-clerk; 

F 6 he's 
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he's the very man for our money among ten thou- 
ſand; for if you tell him a ſecret, I defy the old 
boy himſelf, as cunning as he is, to ſqueeze it out 
of him. And that was the reaſon that made me 


give your trunks and things into his care, becauſe 


he has a ſiſter in Dublin, a very genteel kind of 
body, that keeps a huckſter's ſhop on Pimlico: and 
ſo, you ſee, the things can lay very ſnug and ſafe 
at her houſe, until I goes myſelf and fetches 
them away.” 8 


Though Roſina was no ſtranger to the perſon 
of Maſter Solomon Stringer, and had often at 
church been edified by his devout and ſanctified 
demeanour, yet ſhe could not without infinite 


repugnance conſent to his being made acquainted 


with the ſecret of her retreat. 


« Tndeed; Auſtin, (faid ſhe,) I am afraid to 
depend on him. Theſe people are in general fo 
talkative, and fo fond of telling news ——-.”* 


* Why, to be ſure, that's true for you, Miſs, 
if you talk of theſe Iriſh folk, that are ten times 
fonder of meddling and making with any other 
body's buſineſs than their own; and why, that's 
the very thing that makes it go on fo badly: for 
| | : you 

& . 
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you know, if a working man, inſtead of ſticking 


cloſe to his labour, for the maintenance of his fa- 
mily, takes it in his head to turn out an idle gen- 


| tleman, and goes loitering about from ale-houſe to 


ale-houſe, ſpending the little pence that ought to 
ſupport his family, a-hearing of news, and a-telling 
of it, laughing and ſinging, and diverting them- 
ſelves, as if they were ſent into the world for no- 
thing but to carouſe and make merry in it! And 
what's to become of the poor family at home all 
this time? The time for miracles is paſt; and it 
won't rain beans and bacon down the chimney. 
The children go flying away in rags; and the 
poor woman is forced to take a ſup to comfort 
herſelf. And why, who can blame her? It is 
hard to ſaf what a body may be driven to by bad 
uſage: for it is ten to one, when my gentleman 
marches home at night, after his fine tantrums, 
that he flogs her and her children, becauſe he finds 
them with empty bellies. Wherefore, I never will 


. truſt nothing to none of theſe Iriſh people while 


I live: not but they can be civil and agreeable - 


enough in their own way; but I make it a maxim 


never to truſt 1 ſecret with a man that e 
wy his own.”? 


Roſina 
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Roſina interrupted Auſtin, to enquire what 
countryman Mr. Solomon Stringer was. 


He is an Engliſhman, like ourſelves,) replied 
Auſtin,) or elſe I wouldn't have nothing to do 
with him. But, as to keeping of a ſecret, as I 
was a-ſaying, the devil himſelf (ſaving your pre- 
ſence) couldn't worm one out of him: for I can 
be upon my oath, that, though I have kept his 
company fifteen years come lady-day, in arch, 
I never heard him ſay three words in a breath, 
except in railing the pſalms, or making the re- 
ſponſes at church, or the like. He tell news! 
Ah, my dear Miſs, he's quite and clean of another 
curectter. If he had the fineſt of ſtories in his 


head, there it might lie for his tongue: it would 


never be at the trouble of ſending them abroad to 
take the air. In truth, he might almoſt as well 
be without one, if it was not in regard to raiſing 
ns plalms, as I was 1 


« But, Auſlin, (ſaid Roſina,) if he anſwers 
your deſcription, he will probably be as much 
averſe to writing as to ſpeaking ; and then we thall 
be likely to derive but little ſatisfaction from his 
corr@pondence,” 


cc Oh, 
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nat « Oh, no, (ſaid Auſtin,) as to the matter of 
writing, it's quite another gueſs thing, for he's the 
beſt ſcribe in the county; and I make no queſ- 


ed tion, but he could write you as good a ſermon as 
do the vicar- himſelf; and, moreover, he can make 
1 ſuch fine verſes, that you would ſwear all the time - 
AY that he was reading them out of his pſalm-book, © _ 
an But as to the boxes and trunks I gave him to ſend *_ 
Nis to town to his ſiſter, he knows no more what's 
h, in them than the man of the moon, but thinks. as 
h, they all belong to myſelf; ſo, you know, if he 
20 hears ever ſo much of your being gone away, it 
A will never come into his head to put things to- 
er gether, ſo as to make it out that we are gone away 
n together, But I promiſed to give him a few cab- 
1d bage plants, to ſet in a little bit of a garden he has 
to in one corner of the church-yard : ſo he's to come 
11 to me at ſeven o*clock this evening; and if you 
Z will but juſt take the trouble to ſtep down towards 
the big arbutus-tree in the ſhrubbery, why then 
you may judge for yourſelf, and = what manner 
* of man he is. | 
ch | | 
Jl Roſina promiſed to be punctual to the aſſigna- 
10 tion. It was afterwards agreed, that Auſtin ſhould 
obtain Mrs. Fitzoſborne's permiſſion to go to 
m—_— 
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town early on the morrow morning, under pretence 
of 6 of his own to tranſact, 


. And for matter of that (faid Auſtin,) why 
if it ſhould be a thing that they are not willing to 
let me go, | can only give them leg. bail, and that's 
all there's for it. I don't owe nothing to nobody. 
I am not bound by no. indentures ; and a ſervant 
is his own man, as me as his maſter.” 


« Very true, Auftin, (ſaid Roſina;) but Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne's indulgent kindneſs leaves you no 
room to doubt of her permiſſion,” 


 & O, (faid Auſtin,) I only faid that, ſet in caſe 
of a refuſal, and not that I meant any diſparage- 
ment. Mrs. Fitzoſborne is a good lady, and a 
| Kind one, as ever broke bread, that I muſt ſay for 
her: yet, for all that, it would be a ſtrange thing 
34 could bring her upon a par with you | I that 
ate of your noble father's bread and drank of his 
drink, and nurfed you on my knees, and dandled 
you in my arms a thouſand and a thouſand times, 
before ever | ſet eyes on * or any of her kiff 


or kin —.““ 


- 1 Roſina 
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Roſina interrupted him with ſome other di- 
rections, and they ſeparated. As ſhe turned to- 
wards the houſe, ſhe faw Mr. Hume at no great 
diſtance in the garden, and perceived that he had 
obſerved her in conference with Auſtin, How- 


ever, as it was impoſſible that he could have 


overheard any part of their converſation, his hav- 
ing obſerved it gave her no uneaſineſs. He ſtop- 


ped in her way, and ſeemed deſirous of ſpeaking 


to her; but ſhe croſſed into another walk, pur- 
poſely. to avoid him, and reached the houſe be- 
fore him, 


— . — — 


* 


CHAP. XIII. F 


THE NARRATYVE CONTINUED. 


T breakfaſh, Mr. Fitzoſborne, who thought 
A. he had gone too far the preceding evening, 
treated Roſina with unuſual complaiſance, for 
which ſhe felt inclined to diſlike and deſpiſe him 
ſtill more; as, fully ſenſible of the malevolence 


that rankled in his heart, ſhe conſidered this in- 


6 conſiitenc 


the family were all in Dublin, and expected to 
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conſiſtency of conduct as a new proof of hypo. 
criſy, Mrs. Fitzoſborne, who imputed the deep 
dejection which till hung on her fpirits, partly to 


' relentment, and partly to vexation, at the treat- 


ment ſhe had received from Mr. Fitzoſborne, was 
impatient for her departure; and when breakfaſt 


-was over, reminded her that it was time to pack 


up, and prepare for her little journey. 


. Whilſt Roſina was employed in theſe neceſſary 


arrangements, her mind was buſily occupied by 


the affair of the confidence; and {he found Ho little 
difficulty in deciding between the pretenſions of 
her friend, Miſs Cleora Marſdon, and thoſe of 
Mr. Solomon Stringer, the clerk of the pariſh, 
Inclination leaned to the fide of the former ; whilſt 
prudence ſeemed inclined to determine in favour 
of the latter. The debate might have continued 


- much longer, had it not been interrupted by her 


maid, who, happening to look out at one of the 


windows, exclaimed, „O dear! I proteſt, ma'am, 


as ſure as you live, here's Miſs Marſdon coming 
galloping acroſs the lawn.” 


ce Miſs Marſdon! (faid Roſina;) I imagined 


have 


ave 
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have met them there. Run my and as ſoon 
as ſhe alights, conduct her to me.“ 


This opportune arrival, which Roſina was al- 
molt inclined. to aſcribe to the interference of her 
guardian ſylph, inſtantly put an end to her debates 
and heſitation. The cold ſuggeſtions of prudence 
were over-ruled by the warmth of her affection ; 
and ſhe reſolved to rely on the ſecreſy of her friend 
with the moſt 3 confidence. 


Miſs Marſdon entered the room with an air of 
agitation and eagerneſs, 
% My dear Cleora, (faid Roſina, embracing her 
affectionately,) this happineſs was unexpected. I 
imagined you were ſtill in Dublin.“ 


„ So we ſhould have been, (returned Miſs 


Marſdon,) but for a moſt extraordinary event. 


You cannot conceive how greatly I am rejoiced 
at having found you alone; I have ſo much to tell 
you, and I have but two minutes to ſtay, You 
don't look well yourſelf, my dear Roſina; you are 
packing up, I ſee. Where are you going? (Then, 
without waiting for Roſina's anfwer,) I have a 
lecret to tell you, my dear friend, which I would 
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not venture to confide to any creature under hae. 
ven but yourſelf: and perhaps, when you have 
heard it, you will think I ſhould have done better 
in confining it entirely to my own boſom. But 
there is ſuch a heartfelt ſatisfaction in repoſing 
one's vexations in the breaſt of a faithful friend ! 
and, tormented and diſtreſſed as I have been, it is 
the leaſt conſolation I can allow myſelf. Beſides, 
I can depend fo implicitly on your ſecreſy ——.” 


Do not depend too implicitly on the ſecreſy 

of any one, my dear Cleora, (faid Rofina.) If the 
ſecret is your own, and that you are deſirous to 
confide it to me, I will moſt willingly receive it. 
If it is not, you have no right to repeat it to 
any one,” - | , 


« Why, to be ſure, I cannot ſay it is altogether 
my own; and perhaps it might be more proper 
to ſay nothing about the matter. However, now 
that I have excited your curioſity, it would look 
like ill-nature, not to gratify it.” 


- «Not in the leaſt, (replied Roſina;) now that 
you tell me it does not concern yourſelf, I have 
really no inclination to hear it: but if I had even 


the ſtrongeſt, I ſhould eſteem the gratification of 
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my curioſity dearly purchaſed at the expence of 
you prudence.” 


« Nay, (ſaid Miſs Marſdon, with an air half 
piqued,) I would not force my confidence on any 
one. But I know, that with you a ſecret would 
be quite as ſafe as with myſelf; and that, if once 
I had exacted a ſolemn ren from you, you 
would ſooner die than betray me.” 


ec My dear Cleora, (ſaid Roſina,) if you will 
take my advice, you will never place a confidence 
in any one whom you think it neceſſary to bind by 
ſolemn promiſes. The conſciouſneſs of a truſt, 
implicitly repoſed, is, to an honourable mind, the 
moſt ſacred obligation, But we will ſpeak of 
other matters. How is your ſiſter Charlotte? Is 
ſhe to be married very ſoon ? 


« Why, that's the very thing I wanted to tell 
you about! And ſince I have come out this 
morning on purpoſe to diſburthen my mind, and 
that I am very ſure (although your diſcretion and 
politeneſs render you averſe to aſking queſtions) 
you muſt be exceflively curious to hear the ſecret 


I have to” confide to you, to ſhew you how im- 


plicitly 
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plicitly I can rely on your honour, I will tell you 
every thing without any promiſe at all.” 


- Roſina, apprehenſive perhaps, that if ſhe ob- 


ſtinately perſiſted in declining this confidence, her 
poor. frignd, in her ride homewards, might be ne- 
ceſſitated, by the burthenſome weight of her ſecret, 
to diſmount from her palfry, and whiſper it, like 
the wife of Migas, to the firſt tuft of murmuring 
ruſhes ſhe might happen to meet in her -way,— 
ſeated herſelf on a ſofa, and quietly diſpoſed hei ſelf 
to liſten to the intelligence her friend was fo 
eager to impart; little as ſhe was at that period 
inclined to intereſt her attention in ſubjects foreign 
to her own feelings. 


« It is F  firange ſtory, indeed, (faid Mig 
Marſdon,) and I ſcarcely know where to begin it. 
I muſt confeſs; poor. Charlotte has acted a moſt 
inconſiderate part, to ſay the beſt of it; and to any 
other than you, I never could bring myſelf to ex- 


poſe the folly and weakneſs, of a ſiſter I love fo 


tenderly.” 


_ « Now, my dear Cleora, (Aid Roſina,) would 
you have me take this declaiation ſor a compli- 
ment? If I had a ſiſter or friend, whoſe conduct 
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thought blameable, the perſons I eſteem the moſt . 
are thoſe from whoſe knowledge 1 ſhould moſt 
ſedulouſly, conceal her faults,” : 


« But what matter, (returned Miſs Marſdon,) 
whether you know her faults or not, when I am 
convinced you will never ſpeak of what I am-going 
to tell you to mortal breathing.“ 


« Well,” ſaid Roſina, ſmiling. 


« Well, you may remember, I told you long 
azo of Charlotte's flirtations with a young officer, 
Captain Mowbrey, and how his regiment was or- 
dered to Scotland; and that, though they cor- 
reſponded for a time, ſome how or other it was 
diſcontinued, and every one thought there was an 
end of it. Well, about nine or ten months after< 
wards, 1n Fs Sir John Hunter with his pro- 
poſals. You have ſeen Sir John at our houſe ; 
and you know, after having been attached to ſuch 
a pretty fellow as Mowbrey, it was a ſhocking 
hardſhip to be obliged to liſten to the addreſſes 
of ſuch a hideous old fright as Sir John, with his 
great round paunch, and goggle eyes, and crimſon 
noſe! He abſolutely looks like a bug-bear, that 
was dreſſed up to frighten children. His face is 
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a thouſand times more like ſome odious, frightful 
vizard than any natural phyſiognomy: and III 
be ſworn, if he was my huſband, and that J had 
the leaſt influence over him, I would perſuade him 
to wear a maſk at all times, for I poſitively don't 
think I ever could bring myſelf to endure the fight 
of that flaming countenance of his! It puts one 
in mind of Meduſa and Megæra, and all the devils 
and furies, It is abſolutely terrific! Well, you 


know it was no great wonder that poor Charlotte, 


after having beea accuſtomed to contemplate the 
pretty little ſmooth ſmock-face of her little-man 
of war, ſhould not on a ſudden become greatly 
enamoured of the ſplendors of this blazing ſtar. 
Poor ſoul! ſhe uſed to cry ſadly, and bewail 
her diſaſterous paſſion at a great rate; and de- 
clared that Sir John was a deteſtable monſter, and 
that ſhe would ſooner die a thouſand deaths, than 
marry any ſuch old fright. However, papa and 
mamma ſometimes ſcolded and ſometimes coaxed 
her; and brother George put the finiſhing ſtroke, 
by moſt ſolemnly ſwearing, that he would cut poor 
Mowbrey's throat, if ever ſhe entertained a ſingle 
idea of him. You may eaſily conjecture poor 
Charlotte's affliction and horror. I really have 


not a knack at the pathetic; it is not at all my 


may but if the ſtory was well told, it would 
abſolutely 
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abſolutely make you cry your eyes out. Well, 
you may recollect, that ſometime afterwards they 
contrived to get us all to Hunter-Hall, Sir John's 
principal country ſeat; and to acknowledge the 
truth, I believe the magnificence of the buildings, 


the richneſs of the furniture, the great number of 
ſervants, and the elegance of the equipages, began 


to ſoften Charlotte in the Baronet's favour, andito 
reconcile her to her duty, as ſhe expreſſed it; 
though, for my part, I don't think any duty could 
oblige 'a girl to vow love and obedience to an 
horrible being that ſhe muſt hate and deteſt. He 
always brought to my mind the ſtory of Doctor 
Fauſtus and his fine caſtle in the wood; and I 
uſed to fee] myſelf half inclined to go peeping 
about through the key-holes, in the expectation 
of diſcovering ſome clotted blood and murdered 
bodies: for you know Sir John has exceedingly 
the air of an old ſpiteful necromancer, with that 
fiery face of his. However, after this viſit, every 
thing went on ſwimmingly: Charlotte's relutance 
ſeemed to be at an end. You. know it is not fix 
weeks ago ſince we went to town to buy clothes, 
get ſettlements drawn, and ſo forth. Poor Char- 
lotte ſeemed delighted with all the finery ſhe was 
getting; though I often wondered, when I thought 
of the price ſhe was to pay for it: but, happineſs 
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the way we chuſe it! Well, affairs went on as 
ſmoothly as poſſible, until one unfortunate Sunday 
evening that we went to the promenade; and who 
ſhould we meet there but Mowbrey! I really 
thought poor Charlotte would have fainted ; for 
he haunted us about like a diſcontented ghoſt, 
She complained of illneſs, and we got her home as 
{pn as we could. 


] proteſt, from that hour, I had not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion or idea of any correſpondence between 
her and Mowbrey; ſo you may judge how I was 
petrified the other day, when papa came into the 
room to mamma and me, (we were dreſſing for 
a ball, which made it ſtill more provoking,) with 
an open letter in his hand, in the moſt violent rage 
you ever ſaw, for he had juft intercepted this letter 
(which laid open the whole tranſaction) by the 
ſtrangeſt accident you can imagine. But I am in 
ſuch a hurry, I have not time to tell you half the 
»circumftances ; for the good folks at home don't 
know where I am, and only think I am come out 
to take a little ride; for if they knew of my com- 
ing here, they might be apt to gueſs my buſineſs, 
and that would be high- treaſon, they are all ſo won- 
- derfullydiſcreet and ſecret. So, my dear, takingit into 
- his wiſe head that I muſt neceſſarily be Charlotte's 
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conſidante, he flew at me like a turkey- cock, and 


ſcolded ſo, and it was with all the difficulty in the 
world I could perſuade him that I knew nothing 
of the matter. My mother's rage at the diſcovery 
was even greater than my father's; but as to my 
brother George, he was abſolutely like one fran- 
tic. He flew about the houſe like a wild cat, 
and overturned, in his fury, a fine Indian jar and 
two beakers. You never ſaw ſuch confuſion: 
mamma ſcolding and picking up her broken china, 
to try if they could be ſtuck together again; and 
George ſtamping, and foaming, and ſwearing at 
poor Charlotte, I could have laughed heartily, 
only I was afraid he would have beaten her, it was 
ſo droll. To tell the truth, I was not a bit ſorry 
the jars and beakers went to pot; for you know 
fine china is mamma's ruling paſſion, and our 
houſe is ſo ſtuffed up with them, that it is quite a 
bore, it is juſt like an India warehouſe; and we are 


ſcarcely ſuffered to ſtir, for fear of W 
them. 


« Blood and fury, Madam ! (cried George, 
planting himſelf oppoſite to poor Charlotte, his 
three-cornered hat ſtuck on the back of his head, 
his eyes ſtarting out of their ſockets with rage, 
his face as red as his regimental coat, and his arms 
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a-kimbo.) Blood and fury, Madam, what is it 
you mean by this behaviour ! thus ſcandalouſly to 


forfeit your honour to Sir John, and bring an in- 


delible diſgrace on your family?“ 


& It would provoke a faint ! (cried mamma.) 
My beautiful beakers, that I was at the pains of 
carrying from on ſhipboard under my own pet- 
ticoats; to ſee them {maſhed in pieces ſo un- 
mercifull yu” 


So ſhamefully to jilt a perſon of Sir John's 


" conſequence and fortune, (ſaid George,) and upon 


the account of a little, mean, ſhabby, ſneak · 


To ſee ſuch deſtruction, (cried mamma, ) 
would never have vexed me, if it could have an- 


" ſwered any one good purpoſe in the world; but to 


fee the fineft jar I ever had in my life — 


&« Damn the jar, Madam ! (exclaimed George, 
turning fiercely towards her.) Is this a time to 


| keep whining over your broken crockery, when 
the honour of your family is going to hell !” 
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« At leaſt, (ſaid mamma,) there's no hurt in 
ſtriving to fave ſomething out of the fire. When 
the jar is ſtuck together, it may ſerve for orna- 
ment almoſt as well as ever.“ 


« To the devil with the jar, (ſaid George, 
ſpurning with his foot the remaining fragments of 
the china, with a violence that ſent them flying 1 in 
ſmall pieces to every corner of the room, ) to the 
devil with the jar! Fitter, much fitter for you it 
would be to contrive ſome expedient to patch and 
plaſter up your daughter's cracked reputation, than 
to waſte your time and thoughts on this ridiculous 
trumpery. To think of preferring a wretch with- 
out a ſhilling in his pocket, to a man of Sir John's 
noble property! Here, get my ſword and piſtols ! 
PII go this inſtant to the beggarly ſcoundrel, and 


ſqueeze his little, pitiful, paltry, inſignificant ſoul _ 
out of his body!“ | 


Now, my dear, as I don't ſuſpect that George, 
wich all his vapouring airs, has a jot more courage 
than his neighbours, I could have laughed heartily 
at the ſcene, only that poor Charlotte, who was 
terrified to death, for fear her little lover ſhould be 
put to the ſword by this bluſtering Draweanſir, 
began to faint; and to prevent bloodſhed and 
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murder, was obliged to beg pardon, and promiſe 
to marry. Sir John: and fo the affair was huſhed 
up, and matters are en train once more. I could 
have forgiven her every thing but her double- 
dealing: but the little gipſy never was half ſo 
Civil to Sir John as after ſhe had determined to 
elope with Mowbrey. However, the good man is 
not to know a title of the matter; and he is ſuch an 
inſenſible block, that I doubt whether he would 
like her much the worſe if he did : for, though he 
has ſo much the air of a wizard, I promiſe you he 
is no conjurer. So now what do you think of this 
fine affair?“ 


« I think, Cleora, that the leſs it is ſpoken of, 
the more it will be for your ſiſter's credit.“ 


cc Aye, my dear, that's the very thing I ſay; 


-and for that reaſon, I determined never to mention 


it to mortal breathing, except yourſelf, Now, 
who could have ſuſpected Charlotte of ſuch a 
prank! She that looks ſo ſanctified and demure. 
If ſhe had been a giddy madcap, like you or me, 
ſhe would have been infinitely more excuſable. 
But I proteſt I think your prim pieces of {till life 
are always more deep and deſigning than we vo- 


latile, thoughtleſs girls. But, as Charlotte was 
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older than we, ſhe ought to have behaved pro- 
perly, were it only to ſet us a pattern.” 


« Tf not a pattern, (ſaid Roſina,) I hope, at 
leaſt, her conduct will be a warning to us.“ 


« I know it ſhall to me, (faid Miſs Marſdon;) 
and if any old Grecian or Trojan ſhall take it into 
his doating noddle to pay his odious, abominable 
addreſſes to me, I'll ſee him hanged, before all the 
fathers and mothers, and hectoring, ranting, bro- 
thers in Ireland, ſhall prevail on me to give him 
the leaſt encouragement.” 


y 
« I think you are perfectly in the right,“ ſaid 
Roſina. 


« But a- propos to old Trojans, my dear Ro- 
ſina; I am poſitively informed, that, that oddeſt 
of all odd fiſhes, old ee n has been 
paying his devoirs to you.“ 


« It is very true, indeed,” ſaid Roſina, 


“Lord, my dear, I wonder you did not die 
with laughing! But I never ſaw you look fo ill 
in your life! I hope there has been no perſe- 
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cution on the old moniter's account ? Surely, 
Mrs. F itzoſborne could not think of facriticing 
you to ſuch a ridiculous antiquated being ! with 


| his old darned woollen'ſtockings, ruſty black coat, 
| and brown wig. He's the very picture of ſome 
, old pawn-broker, that had juſt crept down out of 
his garret, to lend money on pledges. He's even 

worſe than Sir John, with his furious red noſe. n 

Now, in the name of wonder, what buſineſs could 0 

he have with ſuch a wife as you?“ 1 

ſo 

« O, a great deal, (ſaid Roſina.) I was to T 

keep his keys, and watch his ſervants, and mend he 


his ſhirts and ſtockings, I ſuppoſe.” 


«.(), abominable! Was it poſſible, that the 
old barbarian could conceive ſuch brutal ideas! 
It puts one in mind of the beautiful Cunnegond 
waſhing diſhes on the banks of the Propontes 
But, adieu, my love, (riſing and looking at her 
watch;) I have already outſtaid my time, and 1 
have ſtill ten thouſand things to tell you, and 
queſtions to aſk you. Mais adieu, je vous laiſſe.“ 


. Rofina followed her to the door; ; and, tenderly 
prefing her hand, would have bid her farewel, 


'2 but, affected at the idea of the interval that might 
| probably 
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probably ſeparate them, ſhe felt her heart too much 
oppreſſed, to truſt to her voice. She turned into 
her chamber in ſilent anguiſh ; whilſt the volatile 
and thoughtleſs Cleora flew down ſtairs, humming 


a tune. 


Indiſcreet communication, inſtead of inviting to 


'reciprocation, precludes it. Roſina recollected 


old Auſtin's precept, and felt that it would be 
weak indecd to entruſt her ſecret with a perſon 
ſo inadequate to the taſk of keeping her own. 
Thus, though her affection for the young lady led 
her to regret the conviction, ſhe felt, that a perſon 
who could not debar herſelf the ſatisfaction of di- 
vulging and expoſing the miſconduct of a favourite 
ſiſter, would be but a weak and faithleſs guardian 
to a ſecret, which a curiolity, ariſing from motives 
the moſt ſerious and intereſting, would ſet every 
engine at work to develope: and to the attacks of 
which Miſs Marſdon-might be peculiarly liable 
as, from her intimate connexion with Roſina, ſhe 
would naturally be ſuſpected of ſharing her con- 
dence. | 


Influenced by theſe conſiderations, ſhe had ſuf- 
fered her young friend, whom ſhe really loyed, to 
depart, without dropping the moſt remote hint of 
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her intention, which ſhe was now decided to con- 
fide to the habitual taciturnity of Maſter Solomon, 


| 
the pariſh-clerk, rather than entruſt to the un- 
bounded loquacity of Miſs Cleora Marſdon. { 
| a 
For the remainder of the day, the hurry of her t 
various occupations blunted the keenneſs of thoſe / 
painful and melancholy reflections which till, 
however, hung heavily oppreſſive at her heart, and 
ſent the ſudden tears to her eyes. te 
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old Auſtin paſſed under the windows, and, looking 
up, cried hem ! with an air of intelligence which 
inſtantly reminded Roſina of her aſſignation. She 
ſtole out, unobſerved, as ſhe fancied, by any ones 
and taking a little round, directed her ſteps towards 
the ſhrubbery, where ſhe had appointed to meet 
Auſtin and his friend Maſter Solomon. 


Mr. Hume was too acute and too ſtrongly in- 
tereſted to ſuffer theſe manceuvres to paſs unno- 
ticed. . He had from the firſt ſuſpected ſome private 
intelligence between Roſina and Auſtin, though 
totally at a loſs to conceive the nature of it. 
Auſtin's ſignificant hem, as he paſſed under the 
window, had not been loſt on him; and Roſina's 
conſequent excurſion confirmed him in the per- 
ſualion, that they were carrying on ſome ſecret 
operations, though of what nature, now that he 
ſuppoſed Roſina's views to be directed to an union 
with young Fitzoſborne, he could not poflibly 
conjecture. Inſtigated by a ſtrong deſire to un- 
ravel theſe myſterious appearances, and not over- 
burthened with that nice and ſcrupulous per- 
ception of honour to which ſome minds can ſa- 
criice, without effort, every ſuggeſtion of unfair 
curioſity, he fancied he ſhould incur no high 
degree of cenſure, though, in purſuance of an-end 
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which in the main was equitable, he ſhould de- 
viate occaſionally into paths a little bye and crook- 
ed. Conſiſtently with theſe ideas, he determined 
to follow and watch Roſina; and obſerving that 
ſhe took a path that led to the ſhrubbery, by a 
ſhorter way he reached it before her; and when 
he diſcovered through the trees Auſtin and an- 
other man ſtanding waiting in the moſt remote 
and unfrequented part of it, he fancied he now 
beheld the un een principal, of whom he had long 
entertained a kind of vague ſuſpicion that Auſtin 
was the agent. But when, on creeping ſoftly 
amongſt the trees, towards the. place where they 
ſtood, and hiding himſelf in alittle thicket of laurel 
that was cloſe beſide it, he had an opportunity of 


taking a more minute ſurvey of the perſon of 


Maſter Solomon, this idea inſtantly vaniſhed from 
his mind: for his tawney, lean, and ſhrivelled 
| figure ſo ſtrongly reſembled thoſe natural mum- 
mies which are ſometimes found in the deſerts of 
Arabia, baked and dried by the heat of the burn- 
ing ſands, that Mr. Hume vas utterly unable to 
conjecture for what purpoſe he could be ſum- 
moned to a conference with the young and fair 
- Rofina, unleſs in her hours of pious meditation 
ſhe had recourſe to him as a memento mori! and 
conſidered this living ſkeleton as a more ſtriking 
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and expreſſive emblem of mortality than the ghaſtly 
ſculls with which ſome fair and holy ſiſters are 
wont to decorate their conſecrated cells, 


To Roſina, however, who now advanced with a 
quick pace, the figure of Solomon was too familiar to 
excite any aſtoniſhment. He tried to make an obei- 
ſance at her approach; but his indurated ſinews re- 
volted againſt this neceſſary act of politeneſs. Roſina, 
wiſhing to enter into converſation with this her 
deſtined confidante, approached him with an air 
of the ſweeteſt affability; whilſt Hume, who fan- 
cied he was on the point of making ſome notable 
diſcovery, lay panting with curioſity in his covert. 
This trio, ſo intereſting to his feelings, ſtood ſome 
minutes without ſpeaking, when Auſtin, thinking 
that propriety obliged him to introduce his friend 
to the notice of Roſina, thus began the con- 
verſation ;— | 


« This is Mr. Solomon Stringer, Miſs. I 1 
made bould for to ax him to ſtep over here this 
evening, that I might give him a few cabbage- 
plants, and the like,” 


on 
nd Then Mr. Solomon has a 1 J ſuppoſe,” 
ng ſaid Roſina. 5 


nd 55 To 
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To this indirect queſtion the wiſe man returned 
an aſſenting nod, 


« Yes, a little bit of one, (faid Auſtin;) and 
I tells him he has robbed the dead, for he has 
cabbaged it out of one corner of the church-yard, 


He, he, he !” 


« Pray, Mr. Solomon, (aid Roſina, deter- 
mined, if poſſible, to force him into converſation, ) 
are you married!“ 


Solomon ſhrugged bis ſhoulders, winked his 
eyes, bent his brows,” and ſhook his head at this 
queſtion. 


He married! (exchimed Auftin.) Lord blefs 
you, that would be a thing impoſſible, I don't 
believe he could be prevailed on to repeat his part 


of the marriage ceremony, for the luere of the 
fineſt lady in*he land.“ 


„Why, (faid Rofina,) I have had the pleafure 
of hearing Maſter Solomon repeat the reſponſes at 
church in a very audible and edifying manner.” 


« O, 


Cc 


ROSINA eh 
O, but he can't otherwiſe chuſe, (returned 
Auſtin z) that's what he gets his bread by, con- 


ſider 3 it is a thing of courſe, but the other would 
be quite out of the way.” 


« Very much, indeed, (ſaid Rofina drily.) 
Pray how many years have you reſided in this 
pariſh ?*? - 


« Fifteen,” replicd Solomon. 


« And have you been all that time clerk of the 
pariſh ?“ 


« No,” 


« How many years have you officiated in that 
capacity?“ 


« Eleven.“ 


« Yes; I think I remember you almoſt as long 
as I can recolle& any thing.“ 


This being an obſervation, required no reply. 


« You 
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% You have a ſiſter who reſides in Dublin,” 


ſaid Roſina. 
Solomon nodded, 
« You go there ſometimes.” 
Another nod, 
e Do you intend to go there ſoon?” 
ce peradventure, ſaid Solomon. 
Roſina finding him invincible in his taciturnity, 


bade him good evening, and turned towards the 
houſe, at the ſame moment that Solomon {talked 


down a walk that led in a contrary direction. 


Auſtin, however, returning from his friend, ran a 
few ſteps after Roſina, and exclaimed, in a voice 
loud enough to be heard by Mr. Hume, who (till 
lay ſnug in his covert, „ Well, Miſs, how do 
you like Solomon? Did [I not tell you he was 
the man for our money?” 


Roſina paſſed on without making any reply, and 


' Auſtin rejoined his friend z whilſt Mr. Hume, 


inſtead 
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inſtead of deriving any ſatisfaction from this in- 
teteſting conference, felt himſelf tortured with all 
the uncaſy and diſagreeable uncertainty of height- 
ened curioſity and improbable conj2cture, New 
clouds of myſtery ſeemed to hover around the 
proceedings of Roſina, which every attempt to 
develope rendered {till more impenetrable, For 
what purpoſe this man-mummy had been ſum- 
moned to this private convention, or to what end 
a converſation ſo little intereſting could conduce, 
was utterly beyond the flight of his imagination, 
— He returned to the houſe in augmented per- 
plexity. 


Auſtin, meantime, having diſmiſſed Maſter So- 
lomon, followed Roſina, and overtook her juſt as 
ſhe left the ſhrubbery, and entered a wide lawn. 


« Well, Miſs Roſina, (ſaid he,) what do you 


think of Solomon the Wiſe, as the village folks 
calls him?“ 


« I think, (ſaid Roſina,) that if he is always as 


ſilent as at preſent, your ſecret could not poſſibly 
be entruſted to ſafer hands.“ 


« ]']] 
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« I' anfwer for him, (ſaid Auſtin ;) for even 
a a ſup in the eye, that's apt to oil the hinges of 
other tongues, never ſets his a-wagging; and that's 
the thing that makes him ſo wiſe! Other folk 
lets in their knowledge at one ear, and out at the 
other, as the ſaying goes: but whatever he once 
gets in, he never lets out again, but keeps a- 
pondering and diſgeſting of it in his mind.“ 


« But, Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina,) if, through im- 
prudence, he ſhould ſuffer your letters to be 


ſeen .“ 


« O, as to matter of that, (cried Auſtin,) I 
don't care of a button, for they ſhall all be no- 
minous, as they call it. I will name no names, 
and then nobody can make nothing out of them. 
Beſides, I have the coger under my thumb in 
another way; and, as little as he loves talking, 
I will make him take his bible-oath, before he 


ſleeps, that if any body ſhould queſtion him in 


regard to your running away, he will ſwear he 
knows neither act nor part of it, no more than 
the babe unborn; which, you know, will be no 
lie for him; for, though I mult let him know 
where to direct to me, (or elſe, you know, we 
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could not get his letters,) that won't tell him 
where you are,” 


« But, dear Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina,) will not ſuch 
a proceeding be exceedingly arbitrary? What 
right can you have to extort ſuch an oath from 
the man!?“ 


« Q, right enough, (returned Auſtin, he owes 
me a matter of nine pounds, eleven ſhillings, and 
ſixpence halfpenny, that he got out of me by dribs 
and drabs, at ſundry times, in hard money: for, 
though he'is ſo ſparing-like in the way of ſpeech, 
he is as Crafty as the miſchief in his own way, and 
can write you ſuch letters as would wheedle a bird 
off a tree. However, 1 was no ſuch fool as to let 
him get the money without good ſecurity; for, 
intending it (under favour) for your uſe, when 1 
am dead and rotten in my grave, I thought it a 
pity to let you be cheated out of your lawful right 
by ſuch riff raff: wherefore, I made him to get 
Darby O' Heiellegan, the ſexton, to join him in a 
bond for the money. 80, if he runs ruſty in any 
ſhape, I have nothing to do but threaten to pre- 
ſecute him for the payment, and get him clapped 
up in limbo; fo, you ſee, I have him fairly in Lob's 
— pound; 
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pound; and I can tell you, he'll do a deal to curry 
favour with me, becauſe he's as poor as Job, and 
he knows I can ſend him to pot when I pleaſ:s, 
And I have a great notion, Miſs, that ſending a 
man to pot is as much as to ſay that he is turned 
out of houſe and home, and caſt out upon ſome 
dunghill, where he can find no other divarſion for 
himſelf, ſave that of currying his hide with an old 
potſherd, as we read, in holy ſcriptures, righteous 
Job was fain to do.“ 


To this commentary Roſina made no reply. 
Though Auſtin's reaſonings in reſpect to the power 

which he imagined his bond authorized him to 

5 exerciſe over his friend Solomon, were little con- 
formable with her ideas of equity or benevolence, 
ttme urgency of the occaſion obliged her to ſubmit 
without farther remonſtrance or expoſtulation. 
As ſhe approached the houſe, ſhe was met by a 
ſervant, who came to inform her, that Lady Bell 
Beauchamp was with Mrs. Fitzoſborne z and ſhe 


flew with all the joyful precipitation of friendſhip if 

, to meet a perſon ſo high in her eſtimation, 2 
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CHAP. XII. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 


Can gol. calm paſſion, or make reaſon ſhine ? 
Can we dig pzace or wildom from the mine? 


But ſome great ſouis, and fraught with warmth divine, 
Give golla price, and teach its beams to ſhine, 
YOUNG, 


ADY Bell Beauchamp, though paſt her girl- 

iſh years, was ſtill a young and handſome 
woman. Her father, who was far advanced in 
life before he had arrived to the dignity of an earl- 
dom, and became poſſeſſed of the eſtate annexed 
to that dignity, had been accuſtomed to apologize 
for the extreme parſimony which marked his 
conduct, by haranguing, like old Nettleby, on 
the unſtable and fluctuating ſtate of human affairs. 
The 
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The then Earl of P. to whoſe title and eſtate he 
was apparent heir, was old, it muſt be allowed 
and there was little probability that the counteſß, 
who was as antient as himſelf, would, like a fe- 
cond Sarah, produce him a ſon in his old ape: 
ſo far the chances were in his favour, But then 
the Counteſs might die, and the Earl ſupply him- 
ſelf with a more prolific helpmate, for there wa 
nothing more common than to ſee old men fur. 
niſhed with great abundance of children by their 
young wives. Thus might the golden fruits of 
fortune be raviſhed from him for ever, even at the 
moment when they ſeemed juſt ready to drop into 
his mouth. Diſtant paſtures, he remarked, looked 
green, for he was a mighty quoter of proverbs, 
notwithſtanding the ſeal of reprobation with which 
thoſe pithy ſentences have been marked by the 
connoiſſeurs in the ſcience of modern poſitench, 
Whoſe principles, to ſay the truth, he never took 
the trouble of ſtudying. A bird in the hand, he 
obſerved, was worth two in the buſh, and he 
ſhou'd make a pretty devil of himſelf, if, whill 
he waited in the expectation of dead men's ſhocs, 
he»1ould ſuffer his own jerkin to run out at the 


elbows. 


This thrifty and ſententious perſonage had a (on 
4 and 
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1. d daughter, who would have done honour to a 
ed, better father. He had long before followed a very 


eſs, amiable wife to the grave, and the melancholy 
ſe⸗ reflexions with which he had attended the mourn- 
ge: ful ſolemnity were ſoon ſuperſeded by the agreea- 
then ble calculation of the yearly expences which the 
ime deceaſe of the defunct would enable him to fave. 

51 But, whilſt he refuſed to abate one tittle of his 
their parſimony an account of the title and eſtate of 
s of WM which he had every reaſon to hope the almoſt im- 
t the mediate poſſeſſion, he ſuffered himſelf to be entire- 
into ly influenced by thoſe expectations, in reſpect to 
oked the eſtabliſhment of his children, and publicly de- 
ebe clared that he would never ſuffer them to form 


which 
y the 


enels, 


alliances with any families, which were not of the 
number of the moſt honourable in the kingdom. 
though this declaration was by ſome ſuſpected to 
* took de a politic manceuvre, contrived for the purpoſe 
id, he of keeping off pretenders to his daughter's favour, 
nd be and by that means faving himſelf the trouble of 
whillt WW refuling her a portion of that wealth, which no 
ſhoes, MW conſideration, either earthly or heavenly, could 
at the WF induce him to part with. And thus poor Lady 
Bell, then Miſs Beauchamp, like the bat in the 

fable, a mouſe with the birds, and a bird with 

| a (on WF the mice,—a commoner amongſt the nobles, and 
and ; noble 


ſchiſm into the holy boſom of mother- church. 80 
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noble with the commoners, ſcemed to be an out. 
caſt from both parties, 


Her brother flew from domeſtic oppreſſion to 
foreign climates, and formed an imprudent union 
with a young Italian lady, whom he ſeduced from 
a convent, and with whom, to avoid perſecution 
and puniſhment, he took refuge in Switzerland, 
and for ſome years ſuffered all the rigours of dil. 
treſs and poverty. His father, when applied to, to 
alleviate the diſtreſſes of an unfortunate family ( 
nearly allied to him, replied, with great compoſure, 
that, as he had choſen his own deſtiny, it was fi 
he ſhould be permitted to enjoy it without moleſ- 
tation. It would be a pity he ſhould miſs of cala. 
mity, ſince he had taken the high road to her a- 
bode, turned vagabond, and ſet out, like a bey- 


garly pilgrim, in ſearch of her; and, to be quite 


certain of not miſſing her habitation, had taken a 
female partner to guide him in the right way to it: 
-a Papiſt too! No, no! not a doit of his mo- 
ney ſhould ever be expended on the nouriihment 
of a neſt of young idoJaters, who, if not cruſhed 
in their infancy, might one day foment diſcord 
and diviſion in the ſtate, and introduce hereſy and 


far from contributing to the preſervation of this 
perniciou 
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pernicious brood, which he ſhould eſteem a crying 


ſin againſt his king and country, he moſt devout- 
ly prayed that they might all fall victims to the 
penury entailed on them by the imprudence of their 
parents, and be ſtarved to death for the good of 
the common weal. 


Theſe pious wiſhes, however, took not effect. 
The parents, indeed, funk under the accumulated 
evils of thcir fate, but the children, in whom the 
verſatility of infancy precluded that deeply-corro- 
ding ſorow that preys on the ſources of life, one 
day wept, and the next played over the graves of 
their parents. | 


Our reigning paſſions gain ſtrength from our 
opportunities of indulging them. When this un- 
natural father found himſelf at length actually 
poſſeſſed of the eſtate and title which he had ſo 
long conſidered as eventually his own, far from 
feeling his boſom expanded to benevolence by this 
influx of wealth, which benevolence alone could 
have taught him to enjoy, his ardour for the ac- 
cumulation of riches increaſed with the means of 
gratification, and domineered in his breaft with 
augmented rapacity. His parſimony extended it- 
felf even to triſles the moſt contemptible, and 

Vor. II. H PAvare 
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I'Avare of Moliere ſeemed no longer a ſictitious 
character. | 


The vice of avarice, exhibited on the comic 
ſcene, is an object of laughter, and its fantaſtic 
tricks ſupply an inexhauſtible ſource of poignant 


- ridicule, But, viewed in another light, it ſeems 


to promiſe a ſtill more fruitful ſubject for the 
tragic muſe, When it becomes the ſcourge of 
nations, and leads oppreſſion, murder, and depo- 
pulation in its train; when we behold the devaſta- 
tion of this horrible paſſion exemplified in the 
plunder of whole provinces, and the maſſacre of 
their innocent inhabitants, — no longer the object 
at which the frolic power of laughter pointed the 
ſportive arrow, it riſes to fancy armed with al! 
the terrors of an exterminating demon ; horror 
and deſolation mark its progreſs ; its footſteps are 
imprinted in blood! Imagination ſickens at the 
view, and humanity ſhudders |! 


Is this the flight of faney? - Would it were! 


But, in better regulated ſocieties, where the 
giant ſtrides of vice are reſtrained by the barrier 
of the laws, the operations of avarice are confi- 


ned to the narrower ſphere of domeſtic oppreſſion, 
N private 
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private fraud, extortion, and monopoly. — Such 
were the agents and inſtruments of the Earl of 
P. during his life, and ſuch were the comforters 
who ſurrounded his dying couch, I'wo bags of 
gold were found ſewed up in the pillow which 
ſuſtained his expiring head | 


« But his heir, far from exulting in the diſco- 
very of this hidden treaſure, beheld it with horror, 
and bathed it with floods of filial ſorrow ; and, 
if the tears of the innocent could waſh away the 
ſtains of the guilty, the ſoul of this wicked man 
would appear before the laſt awful tribunal white 
and unſullied as that of the ſainted martyr. 


But the piety of this excellent young woman 
was not confined to fruitleſs effuſions of ſorrow 
and regret. To conſole the unhappy victims of 
her father's rapacity, and to redreſs their wrongs, 
was now become the principal object of her at- 
tention. She could not think herſelf entitled to 
the produce of general exaction; the wealth, 
which had been accumulated by the harpy hand of 
extortion, was diſpenſed with the moſt liberal be- 
nevolence. She flew to the retreat where ſhe had 
privately ſupported the children of a beloved and 
unhappy brother, and conducted them to her own 
_- H 2 home, 
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home. He had left a ſon and two daughters; but, 
as the marriage of their parents was not legal, 
they were entitled to no ſhare of their grandſa - 
ther's fortune, But laws were made for the re- 
ſtraint of the wicked. Were mankind to be go- 
verned by principles of innate equity, the courts 
of juſtice might be converted into churches. The 
liberal heart of Lady Bell acknowledged the force 
of obligations more facred than any of human in- 
ſtitution. On theſe three orphan children the 
ſettled one half of the poſſeſſions of which ſhe 
ill remained miſtreſs; and conſcious df the de- 
ceitfulneſs of the human heart, thus wiſely placed 
it beyond the power of fortune to render her un- 
generous or unjuſt, 


What remained of a fortune, thus divided and 
mutilated by voluntary retribution, ſtil] ſupplied 
her with an elegant abundance, - with a capacity of 
enjoying ber own life, and of rendering that of 
ethers agrecable, 


But, though Lady Bell was too much of a he- 
roine in generoſity greatly to excite the admira- 
tion of the men of rank, with whom fortune had 
now placed her on a level, who did not in general 
greatly approve her arithmetic in the 3 
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and ſubdiviſions ſhe had made of her property: 


there were, neverthc leſs, ſome amongſt them who 
would willingly have undertaken the manageme. t 
of the remainder of it, But, fo recently emanci- 
pated from the yoke of one tyrant, ſhe was fearful 
of encountering the chain of another. Uncon- 
troled in her inclinations, bleſt with affluence 
adequate to the gratification of every reaſonable . 
deſire, happy in the approbation of her own heart, 
and the applauſes of the virtuous, her boſom ex- 
perienced no unſatisfied defire, “ no craving 
void.“ 


How many are driven by the burdenſome tedium 
of unoccupied leiſure to ſeck relief in a diverſity 
of ſituation! Thouſands have been conducted by 
mere ennui to the temple of tiymen ; but a lively 
imagination, a cultivated mind, and a good flow 
of animal ſpirits prevented the mind of Lady 
Bell from ever ſinking into ſatiety, and the ſocial 
affections of her ſoul expanded themſelves in an 
innocent fondneſs for her adopted children, and a 
more than ordinary glow of friendſſiip for the per- 
ſons ſhe ſound particularly worthy her eſteem. — 
Amongſt this choſen number, Mrs. Fitzoſborne 
and Roſina held the higheſt rank. She poſſeſſed 
a very elegant villa in their neighbourhood, where 

; H 3 he 
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ſhe uſually reſided, ''The houſe was beautifully 
ſituated, and the apartments ſpacious and commo- 
dious; but the furniture was neat and ſimple, and 
her equipages plain and convenient. This pleaſing 
reſidence was ſurrounded by every charm of nature. 
'The manſion, the demeſne, the manners cf this ami- 
able family, plain in their appearance, unaſſuming in 
their demeanour, ſeemed to recall to the imagination 
that happy combination of dignity, elegance, and 
ſimplicity, which we are apt to attribute in idea to 
the inhabitants of the golden age, or the deſcen- 
dants of the antient patriarchs. | 


Whilſt Roſina embraced Lady Bell, ſhe ardent- 
ly wiſhed to make her the confidante of her in- 
tended elopement. On her probity and honour 
ſhe knew ſhe might implicitly rely, but ſhe was 
deterred by the fear of her diſapprobation. 


After tea, Mrs. Fitzoſborne ſent Roſina to walk 
with Lady Bell in the garden. 


« Rut, my dear Roſina, (ſaid Lady Bell, as ſoon 
as they were alone,) why are you thus altered and 
dejected? I expected to find you all ſpirits and 
gaiety, now that your lover | is on the point of re- 
turning to you.“ 


* « My 
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« My lover [Ah, Lady Bell!“ 


« Yes, my dear, all the world gives Hector 
Fitzoſborne to you for a lover, and he cannot have 
ſo little gallantry as to revoke the donation. I ' 
have been foretelling this match ſince you were both 
children, and I hope you have more reſpect for me 
than to fallify my predictions.“ 


« But, dear Lady Bell, you know Mr. Fitz- 
_ oſborne's violent averſion to the idea of ſuch a 
connexion,” 


« Yes, but I alſo know Mrs. Fitzoſborne's as 
violent prepoſſeſſion in its favour,” 


« But, after all, is it not very poſſible that Hec- 
tor Fitzoſborne, on his arrival, may feel for me 
the utmoſt indifference ? 
mY , 

“% Very poſſible, I allow; but, all circumſtances 
conſidered, not at all probable.” % 


« I am not ignorant (ſaid Roſina) of the un- 
bounded partiality of my friend, and her influence 
over the feelings of a ſon, by whom ſhe is ſo ten- 
derly beloved, Would it not then be more pru- 
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dent, as well as more generous, in me, to with- 
draw from a family to which I owe ſuch infinite 
obligation, than to ſtay to embroil it, by my pre- 
once, in diſturbance and diſſention ?” 


« That, you know, (faid Lady Bell,) is out 
of the queſtion. Mrs, Fitroſborne never will 
ſuffer you to leave her, How far ſhe may be juſti- 
fable in detaining you in her ſamily, in direct op- 
poſition to the inclination of her huſband, I am 
not qualified to determine; but I know, that, if 
Hector on his return ſhould wiſh to make you his 
wife, it will be an arbitrary ſtretch of parental 
authority in his father to endeavour to prevent 
him. You want nothing but money, and of that 
he will himſelf have enough. At twenty-one the 
law makes a man maſter of his property z at twen- 
ty-four it is hard if he may not be allowed to be 
the proprietor of his inclinations. | You have no- 
thing to do but to let things take their courſe, — 
How I ſhall rejoice to witneſs the mortification of 

# Titzoſborne ! for 1 know his antipathy to your 

union with his ſon ariſes, in a great meaſure, from 

his pretty plan of marrying him to that little, 
worthlefs, inſignificant animal, Lady Flora." 


Roſina, thus diſcouraged by the ſentiments of 


Nai Bell, felt the ſolly of revealing to her a plan 
4 which 
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Which it would be impoſſible to perſuade her to 
approve, and therefore determined to confine it to 
her own boſom, ardently as ſhe wiſhed for aſſiſt- 
ance and advice. Their converſation was inter- 
rupted by the approach of Mr. and Mrs. Fitz- 
oſborne, and Mr. Hume. Noſina, to whom ſome 
of this company was extremely diſagreeable, quit - 
ted them, and walked towards the houſe. 


CHAP, XIV. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 


* R. Fitzoſborne, (faid Lady Bell,] when 
[ was laſt in town, I had the pleaſure of 
being in company with your fair ward, Lady 
Flora.” 


Wen, madam, 1 hope her Tadyſhip is well,” 
faid Fitzoſborne. 


H 5 «Te 
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« Toconfeſs the truth, as ſhe is not in my ca- 
talogue of favourites, I made no enquiry I be- 
lieve, or, if I did, as it was only for form's ſake, 
I gave. no attention to her reply; though I now 
.recollect I never ſaw her look fo ill in my life, 
Sometimes |. have thought her rather pretty, but 
the was that night dowuright ordinary.“ 


« Rather. pretty (repeated Mr. F base 
I believe Lady Flora is generally allowed to be 
very handſome.!” 


« They muſt he very fingular in their ideas of 
beauty, who think ſo, (ſaid Lady * Have 
you ever ſeen her, Mr. Hume !““ 


« Not that I can recollec}, madam but I ne- 
ver e that Her ladyſhip was any thing remark- 
able.“ 

[43 12 74 d SYLITATMPR NA 

&«.T believe not, indeed! However, ſhe would 
be paſſible enough, if it were not ſor her inſuf 
ſerable in [pidity. lt would, hays been a Charity, 
Mre. Fitzoſborne,, to have kept her here with you 
a little longer : the converſation of that, lovely 
Roſina of your's mult have been eminently uſeful 
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w her, if (he is in the leaſt degree ſuſceptible of 
improvement,” 


J did hear (ſaid Hume) that her ladyſhip was. 
rather in the milk and water ſtyle.” 


E 


« J db not ſee in what reſpect ſhe is deficient, 
(aid Mr. Fitzoſborne :) I think the is ſufficiently 
) accompliſhed for a young lady of her high birth 
0 and large fortune.” 


« That is, (ſaid Lady Bell,) you are of opinion 
ff that her high birth and large fortune ſuperſede the 
e neceſſity for elegant accompliſhment and intellec- 

tual improvement.“ 


e- Vou are very prompt in your concluſions, 
K madam, - ſaid Fitzoſborne. 


« Why, (faid Lady Bell, ſmiling,) I only im 
puted to you an opinion which will have the ſuf- 
frage of half the men of faſhion/ in the kingdom, 
I dare ſay, Lady Flora will not be long on. your? 
hands.“ 


« No, no, (ſaid Hume ;) this is not an age ſor 
to b.airy and empty a commodity as love to prepon- 
"Sy af» His, derate 
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derate againſt the ſubſtantial advantages annexcd 
to the poſſeſſion of riches. Throw all the loves 
and graces that thoſe extrayagant dogs, the painters 
and poets ever laviſhed on their ſelf-created divi- 
nities into one ſcale, and Lady Flora's golden ore 
into the other, you will ſee the former will ſoon 
kick the beam, -and the loves and graces be ſent 
to flutter through thoſe airy regions where they 


were firlt engendered,” 


« Then you allow nothing for poor Lady Flora 
berfelf,” ſaid Mrs. Fitzoſborne. 


« © yes! her ladyſhip ſhall be toſſed into the 
ſeale by way of a make- weight.“ 


« For ſhame ! (ſaid Lady Bell, laughing) this 
is treating her poor little ladyſhip with great in- 
dignity, and abſolutely degrading her to the level 
of a farthing candle. 


« Why, (faid Mr. Hume,) I have no reaſon ® 
ſuppoſe her to be a very brilliant luminary. 


« Nay, but you might have choſen a metaphor, 
ſomewhat leſs diſreſpectſul, faid Lady Hell. 


[ | «1; 
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It is the better ſuited to the reſt of the con- 
verſation, methinks,“ faid Mr. F it20ſborne, with 
an air of diſpleafure, 


« Oh, indeed? (ſaid Lady Bell,) when Mr. 
Hume, after having ranfacked heaven and earth 
for ſimilies, condeſcends to borrow his alluſions 
from the ſhelves of a huckſter's ſhop, it-is high 
time to change the converfation.”” 


Lady Bell ſoon afterwards took her leave. Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne retired to write letters, which ſhe 
ggeant to ſend by Roſina ; and Rofina, glad to find 
herſelf at liberty, ſhut herſelf up in her own apart- 
ment, The painful reflexions which, during the 
day, had in fome meaſure been ſilenced by the 
burry of her employments, now recurred to her 
mind with new violence. She felt aſtoniſhed at 
the boldneſs of the reſolution ſhe had formed, and 
ſhuddered at the raſhneſs of the enterprize ſhe 
was on the point of undertaking. Her reveries 
were interrupted by a meſſage from Mr. Fitz 
oſdorne, who deſired to ſpeak with her in the draw-. 
ing- room. the was at aloſs to divine the buſineſs 
of this interview, which, diſagreeable as it muſt 
neceſſarily be, ſhe could not with decency decline. 
Conſoling herſelf, however, with the reflection 


uns 
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that it would be the laſt, ſhne deſcended the ſtairs 
with a throbbing heart., 


She found Mr. Hume with Mr. Fitzoſborns. 
The latter ſtill wore. the air of complaiſant affa- 
bility, which, for his own reaſons, he had. that 
day Aug he it Dons to aſſume. 


« As you are geing to town, Miſs Mortimer, 
(ſaid he,) I ſhall take the liberty of OMA you 
wich a few conuniſſions.“ 


Roſina coldly deſired him to favour her with his. 
directions. yt 


«If you will wait here a moment, (ſaid he.) I. 


will juſt ſtep into the library, and write a memo— 
randum of them: it would be rather too trouble 
ſome to burden your memory with them.“ 


He left the room as he ſpoke ; and Roſina, who» 
inſtantly perceived that ſhe lad been ſummoned to 
this parley in conſæquencę of a plan preconcerted' 
between the gentlemen, turned tog a piano-forte,, 
and began to look over ſome muſic that laid ſcat- 
tered on it, as if in the intention ot ſelecting, 
ſomething to play. Mr. Hume approached her, 
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| t Much as I admire Miſs Mortimer's perfor- 
mance, (ſaid he,) at preſent, when accident has 
favoured me with the opportunity I have fo long 
| ardently wiſhed for, and vainly ſought, of enter» 
taining her alone. She will forgive me if I am 
y more ſolicitous to ſpeak than to liſten,” 


« Well, Sir, (id Roſina, turning from the 
inſtrument, although I ſhould ſuppoſe the cons 

Y verſations which have already paſſed between us 
had left nothing for you to add or me to hear, 
whatever you wiſh to ſay, I am willing to attend, 


„ to 7 . 

Hume, though by no means deficient in aſſu- 
5 rance, felt diſconcerted by her firmneſs. 
— « You are now, madam, (ſaid he, with ſome he- 


ſitation,) on the eve of leaving this place; andy 

before your return to it, my bulineſs will call me 
N alſo away; if not my buſineſs, at leaſt my ineli- 
dation will force me to leave it; for how, in your 
; abſence, can I ſupport the ſcenes where I have, ſo 
long been bleſſed with your ſociety !“ 


Roſina ſmiled. ſarcaſtically. 
| «Te 
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« I ſte (reſumed Hume) that my proſeſſione 
are deſpiſed, and my ſincerity diſtruſted. What 
ſhall I ay? what ſhall 1 do? (continued he, ap- 
proaching more nearly, and catching her band,] 
obdurate as thou art, to convince thee of the truth 
and feryor of the heart that adores thee !”? 


Nothing!“ faid Noſina, eoldly withdrawing 
her hand. 


% Nothing!“ repeated Hume. 


If, Sir, (ſaid Roſina,) my good opinion is 
really of conſequence to you, you will endeavour 
to retrieve it by diveſting yourſelf of manners that 
are diſagreeable, and by laying aſide pretenſions 
that are irkſome to me. What reaſon have I had 
$0 alter my ſentiments, ſince I not long ſince fo 
explicitly avowed them to you? 


„ Yet, madam, you once ſeemed to think my 
pretenſious merited ſome conſideration.” 


True, Sir, and therefore I beſtowed it on 
them. As I was not precipitate in my determi- 
nation, you have the leſs reaſon to be ſurpriſed at 
fnding-it irrevocable,” 
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Hume bit his lip: he would have been angry, 
if he had dared, but his policy ſurmounted his re- 
ſentment. 


« Deceived by falſe appearances, (ſaid he,) you 
have formed haſty and injurious concluſions, If I 
might but have permiſſion to explain what may 
have appeared cquivocal in my conduct —.“ 


« And wherefore, (intcrrupted Roſina,) prede- 
termined as I am, wherefore ſhould you take the 
trouble of entering into ſuch a vindication?“ 


« Tt is true, madam, (ſaid Hume, ) from the 
deciſions of predetermiued prejudice there is no 
appeal, and yet, (walking about the room, ) it is 
hard, very bard | —-” 


« What is hard, Mr. Hume? (replied Roſina.) 
Is it hard that on a point of ſuch infinite impor- 
tance I ſhould take the liberty of conſulting the 
feelings of my own heart? Is it hard, that, in 
compliance with cheir dictates, I decline an union 
with a man againſt whoſe duplicity of conduct 
thoſe feelings powerfully revolt? Is it hard, in 2 


word, that I prefer my own happineſs to what you 


may be pleaſed to conſider as your advantage ? 
« Your 


/ 
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« Your own happineſs, madam | (faid Hume, 
in extreme chagrin,) would but your prejudices 
allow you to perceive the road that leads to it, 
might, perhaps, be far better ſecured by the con- 
nexion in which I have wiſhed to engage you, 
than by an adherence to the chimerical projects 
which at preſent engroſs your attention,” 


Roſina perceived that this hint alluded to her 


ſuppoſed expectation of an union with young 
Fitzoſborne, 


« Whatever may be my prevailing plans, (ſhe 
replied with ſpirit,) to you, Sir, I am certainly not 
obliged to account for them; and it is not vanity 
to ſuppoſe that I am at leaſt as competent to judge 
of the means beſt calculated to ſecure my on 
happineſs, as you can be to point them out to me.“ 


„ Yet, madam, (ſaid Hume, with increaſed 
vexation,) had Mr, Fitzoſborne no ſon whoſe re- 
turn is immediately expected, you might perhaps 
condeſcend to the adoption of other anni 


Rofina ſniled diſdainfully, but replied not. 


, ' Mr, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fitzoſborne, who had porpoſely created a 
pretext for giving Hume, who relied rather too 
much on his own powers of perſuaſion, this pri- 
vate opportunity of converſing with Roſina, had 
gone no farther than the outſide of the door; and 
now judging, from the tones of their voices, for 
their words he could hear but indiſtinctly, that they 
were not likely to come to any amicable compro- 
miſc, he re-entered the room, and, looking at Hume, 
beheld his features burſting with the ſpirit of re- 
preſſed reſentment, Roſina aroſe at his entrance, 
and aſked for his commands, He turned from her 
as ſhe ſtood, expecting his reply. She nm 
ber words, impatient to be gone. 


« Miſs Mortimer, (ſaid he, turning ſuddenly 
towards her with an angry and menacing air,) this 
is no time for trifling | I find you have repeated 
your rejection of Mr, Hume,” 


Roſina wade no anſwer, 


In your refuſal of Mr. Nettleby, (continued 
be,) imprudent as it was in a ſituation ſuch as 
jour's, your folly admitted, at leaſt, of extenua- 
tion; but, in declining the favour Mr. Hume has 
intended you, no excuſe can be found for it. It 


is 
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Is not, I ſuppoſe, his age, his uglineſs, or his od. 
dities, that deter you from his alliance,” 


« Age, uglineſs, and ſingularity, (ſaid Roſina,) 
are not to be conhdered as crimes. Any other 
diſadvantages, which may tend to preclude affection 
in the wedded ſtate, are as greatly to be dreadcd, 
and as ſedulouſly to be ſhunned,” 


« And pray, (replied Fitzoſborne, ironically,) keep 
what are thoſe diſadvantages, on the part of Mr, (gn: 
Hume, which prevent him from having the hap- 
pineſs of finding favour in your eyes ? I would 
recommend to your peruſal the fable of the doy 
and the ſhadow, and to your conſideration, the 
prepoſterous vanity of loſing a ſubſtantial and per- 
manent advantage, by graſping at a viſionary ſe- 
licity.” 


« I underſtand your alluſion, Sir, (aid Roſſi, be 
na.) An alliance with your fon is the viſionary 
felicity of which I am accuſed of aſpiring to, and 
on this ſubje& 1 have already been treated wid 
ſufficient indignity. But be aſſured, that, wen 
| that ſon to reſemble his father, ſooner would | 
wander a houſeleſs mendicant through the world, 


and ſolicit the cold hand of charity for a ſcant) 
ſubliſtenc: 
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* ſubſiſtenee, than unite myſelf to a man, no leſs deſ- 
titute of decency and hoſpitality, than of every 

na) principle of humanity and compaſſion,” 

or Jes well, madam 1” faid Fitzoſborne, 

-CtiOn 

add, 


« No, Sir, it is not well! (ſaid Roſina, who, 
conſcious that ſhe had no longer any meaſures to 
ally, keep, endeavoured not to repreſs the flame of in- 
- 1, ſl gnation that bad fo long been ſinothered by 
has prudence in her boſom, ) it-is not well to inſult an 
Wi: bf whappy orphan, to treat with cruel and unme- 
« def nted indignity, a perſon who never injured you!“ 


« If you meditate an injury, (faid Fitzoſborne,) 
the caſe is not much altered,” 


«T meditate no injury, (replied Roſina,) though 
| perhaps poſſeſs the power of hurting you, had 
| the inclination : but reaſon and propriety aſſign 
me a different conduct, a conduct with which I 
lave repeatedly aſſured you you ſhould have rea- 
lon to be fatisfied, for no treatment on your part, 
however unworthy, can authorize on mine a breach 
of gratitude and duty, To you, Mr. Hume, 
(continued ſhe, turning towards him, with a 
loktened air, and weeping as ſhe ſpoke,) I have 

perhaps 
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perhaps expreſſed myſelf with too much ſeverity, 
for you have given me no juſt reaſon to be offend. 
ed; if I have, I entreat you wills forgive me ;— 
but, perſecuted, baited with ſcorn and derifion, 
wounded, irritated, as I have been, reduced to an 
alternative that appears dreadful, I ſcarcely know 
what I ſay,” 


“ To what alternative are you reduced? (aid 
Hume, who, exceedingly ſoftened by her tears 
and gentleneſs, approached her with great tender. 
neſs,) why are you thus agitated? Oh! if 1 
could prevail on you to give me a legal title to 
protect you, no mortal breathing ſhould diſtreſs 
you with impunity !”” 


&« T have already (ſaid Roſina, more coldly) ac. 
quainted you with my final determination, and have 
only to regret hat it was not couched in terms more 
gentle.” 


She aroſe, and retired ; but the moſt arduous of 
her trials was till to be ſupported, — her parting 
interview with Mrs. Fitzoſborne. 
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CHAP, XV. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


HILST Raſina ſtill ſhuddered with appre- 

henſion at the idea of her approaching ſe- 

paration from her friend, ſhe entered her apart- 
ment, 


« Here (ſaid Mrs. Fitzoſborne) are the letters 
I have been writing, and here is a lift of my 
commiſſions, : and the ticket, which will ſupply 
you with money to execute them; and I entreat 
you will for once diveſt of your uſual frugality, 
and equip yourſelf with every thing that may be 
neceſlary for the gala with which I intend to Cee 
lebrate my ſon's return. 

Roſina ſighed heavily. 

? ce But, 
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te But, deareſt Roſina, (continued Mrs. Fitzs 
olborne,) why this gloomy dejeCtion, this obſtinate 
deſpondency ?“ 


ce T have no mind, (ſaid Roſina, whoſe heart 
fainted at the idea of the enterprize ſhe was on 
the point of embarking in, and who fancied ſhe 
would incur no inconvenience of any kind by de- 
ferring its execution for a few days,) © I have na 
mind to go to-morrow.” 


« How childiſh is this irreſolution ! (ſaid Mrs, 
Fitzoſborne 3) have you forgotten all the wiſe 
lectures with which, even from your infancy, 1 
have endeavoured to guard and fortify your mind 
againſt this weak inconſiſtency, which is the moſt 
prevailing and dangerous foible of our ſex ?“ 


J have never forgotten them, (ſaid Roſim,) 
and you ſhall be convinced that I have not.” 


„ hoped (ſaid Mrs, Fitzofborne) that I hat 
made you aliutle heroine.” 


« Would to heaven I was one! (ſaid Roſina;) 
but I will go, ſince you deſire it,” / 


«] 
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« I deſire it, my dear Roſina, becauſe I think 
this little excurſion will contribute to raiſe your 
dejected ſpirits, and make you more happy.“ 


te I think it will,“ ſaid Roſina. 


« Why, then, (reſumed Mrs. Fitzoſborne,) 
ſhould you wiſh to defer it?“ 


« T will not defer it: I will conquer this weak- 
neſs. I will convince, you that the precepts which 
have ſo often and ſo powerfully enforced the prae- 
tice of fortitude and magnanimity, have not been 
loſt on me.” 


« One would imagine (ſaid Mrs. Fitzoſborne, 
extremely ſurpriſed at this weak uncertainty in 
Roſina, in whom ſhe had hitherto remarked a 
firmneſs and energy of mind greatly ſuperior to her 
years,) one would imagine, that, on ſo trivial an 
occaſion, it would be unneceſſary to re collect 
them.“ 


&« Alas! (ſaid Roſina, burſting into tears, and 
throwing her arms round her friend,) I cannot 2ſti- 
mate as trivial any neceſlity that obliges me to le. we 


| you.“ N b 
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Mrs. Fitzoſborne ſoothed, and endeavoured te 
argue Roſina out of a weakneſs, which, uncon- 


ſcious as ſhe was of the motive in which it origi- 
nated, appeared inconſiſtent, even to abſurdity, 


A ſervant came to inform them ſupper was on 
/ the table. 


1 do not aſk you to come down with me, (ſaid 
Mrs. Fitzoſborne,) you are not now fit to be 
ſen,” 


No, (faid Roſina z) as I muſt riſe early, I 
will go immediately to bed.“ 


„ Well, then, (faid Mrs. Fitzoſborne, embra- 
cing her tenderly as ſhe ſpoke,) God bleſs and 
protect you, my ſweet Roſina, we ſhall meet no 
more! | | 


She haſtily quitted the room as ſhe ſpoke. 5 


ee Wie ſhall meet no more !“ Theſe words in- 
adyerſ.ently uttered, and obvious in their ſignifi- 
cation, ſeemed to dart, like an ice-bolt, to the 
heat of Roſina. Cold and motionleſs as a ſtatue, 


J received the parting embrace of her friend, 
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without the ability to return it. For ſeveral mi- 
nutes ſhe ſtood fixed to the ſame ſpot, her ideas 
all wandering in a deſolate and melancholy conſu- 
ſion, ſimilar to that dreary wildneſs which per- 
vades the diſtracted and feveriſh imagination of 
the viſionary ſufferer, whoſe pillow bodily in- 
firmity 'or mental diſquietude has planted with 
thorns, 


She endeavoured' to rouſe herſelf from her ſtu- 


pefaction, but ſtill thoſe ill-boding words, “ we 


ſhall meet no more,” returned with a ſuperſti- 
tious horror to her imagination, and ſent back the 
blood to her ſcarcely palpitating heart, 


To conceal her ſecret from Mrs. Fitzoſborne 
had required the utmoſt exertion of her ſelf- com. 
mand. She felt that, on another interview, an 
emotion too powerful to be combated would be- 
tray her, and, determined to put her fortitude to 
no unneceſſary trial, haſtily threw herſelf into 
bed, 


After ſhe had been two hours in bed, ſome one 
entered the room, and ſoftly approached the bed, 
By the ſtep and breathing ſhe knew that it was 
Mrs, Fitzoſborne. She gently opened the cur- 

4.4 tains, 
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tains, and leaned over Roſina, who, repreſſing 
her emotion, feigned herſelf aſleep: bending 
down, ſhe kiſſed her cheek, and, whiſpering a 
ſhort but fervent prayer for her preſervation, ſoftly 
withdrew. 


Roſina ſtarted from her bed as her friend quitted 
her room. She followed her to the door ; her 
heart was wrung by agonizing ſenſations ; ſhe 
ſeemed to ſhudder on the brink of a precipice. 
her feelings revolced againſt the determination the 
had formed; her intended elopement aroſe to her 
imagination, ſurrounded with peril and diſmay, 
She laid her hand on the lock of the door, in the 
intention of recalling her friend, and confeſſing 
to her, and relinquiſhing her raſh deſign. Oh! 
had ſhe obeyed the impulſes of her heart at 
that moment, how many ſubſequent pangs would 
have been ſpared to her boſom! Juſt then ſhe 
heard the voice of Fitzoſborne in the corridor, 
who ſpoke to his ſervant in retiring to his chamber. 
She recoiled at the found ; it revived all her in- 
dignation ; the moment of ſenſibility was paſt, 
and the pride of reſentment triumphed over the 
dictates of . 


e Yes, 
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« Yes, (faid ſhe,) I will go, I will fulfil my 
promiſes, ſo repeatedly given] Fitzoſborne, you 
ſhall be be ſatisfied! Now triumph in the ſuc- 
ceſs of your barbarity, exult in the baniſhmenc 
of her whom you deteſted ! Merciful heaven 
is this, then, the laſt night I muſt cepoſe beneath 
this roof, which has ſo often protected my pure 
and innocent ſlumbers !“ 


She flew to the window, and opening the thut- 


ters, looked around her with a wild eagerneſs. 


The moon, obſcured at intervals by flying clouds, 
threw a tranſient and fluctuating light over the 


proſpect. 


« Adieu, (ſhe cried,) beloved retreats of my 
happy and thoughtleſs infancy ! Sweet ſcenes, 
that have witneſſed my childiſh innocence and 
childiſh tranquillity, adieu! — Ah ! where ſhall 
I now wander? what dangers may I not en- 
counter? — But, wherefore this apprehenſion | 
this weak diſtruſt of the protection of the Al- 
mighty! Will he, who diſdains not to bend his 
paternal eye on the meaneſt of his creatures, re- 
ject the ſupplications of an unhappy but guiltleſs 


orphan ? Is not the whole creation pervaded by 
his preſence ? 


13 « Wrapp'd 
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„ Wrapp'd in his eſſence, I his power adore!” 


Should I. periſh in the dangerous element, 
on which ] am on the point of embarking, is 
not his ſpirit in the troubled. waters? Can the 
ſteel of the aſſaſſin reach my heart, unleis the Al- 
mighty nerves the arm that n the deadly blow ? 
Let guilt then fear, 


 —— Tremble, thou wretch | 
Thou perjured, and thou ſimular of juſtice ! 


« The ſeraphic form of innocence; like the 
heaven-eommiſſioned angel that guided the He- 
brew brethren through the burning furnace, fhall 
conduct her favoured votaries ſafe and unhurt a- 
miaſt the fiery ordeal of the world !” 


"But Roſina's metaphor held not good; for, 
though the adherents of virtue may bear the in- 
nate probity of their hearts unconſumed and un- 
ſullied through the dangerous trial, unlike the He- 
brew brechren, on whom, we read, « the fire had 
no power,” their feelings will be ſorely ſcorched 
and ſinged; deep and painful ſcars will be left 
ſmarting in their boſoms, and the triumph of vic- 
tory too often forgotten in the anguiſh of the 
wounds it was purchaſed by. 


In 


2 
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In ſuch reflexions Roſina palled the night, and 
watched with increaſed anxiety the dawn of the 
morning that was to ſeparate her from every thing 


ſhe loved, 


ce All her preparations were made. Her wait- 
ing-woman fancied ſhe was to accompany her to 
town; but Roſina, telling her that ſhe ſhould con- 
tinue there but a very ſhort time, declined her 
attendance, and threw herſelf into the carriage, 


. She turned her weeping eyes backwards, and, like 


Mahala, when ſhe entered the untrodden- deſert, 
ſent back her wiſhes and her prayers to the habita- 
tion ſhe abandoned. 


I 4 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVI, 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 


A DISAGREEABLE ENC@UNTER, 


Y 8 Belte-Vue was not more than nineteen 
1 miles from Dublin, ſhe arrived in town 


4 about ten o'clock ; and, inſtead of driving to the 
. houſe of the lady to whom it was Mrs. Fitz- 


oſborne's intention ſhe ſhould make this viſit, ſhe 
deſired the poſtillion would ſet her down at the 
houſe of a mantua-maker in Grafton-ſtreet, to 
whom ſhe and Mrs. Fitzoſborne had long been 


cuſtomers, 


She told Mrs. Fleming, the mantua-maker, 
who reccived her with the officious civility of 
vulgar 
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vulgar courteſy, that ſhe had left the country to 
tranſact ſome buſineſs, and execute ſome com- 
miſſions, which ſhe ſaid ſhe could not manage with 
equal eaſe and unreſtraint in the houſe of any friend 
who was at preſent in town, and therefore begged 
her to accommodate her with an apartment for a 
day or two; which Mrs. Fleming very readily 
promiſed to do. 5 


Detwmined to fail jo the lt packet that wee - 


out, ſhe awaited with impatience the arrival of 


Auſtin, whom ſhe had appointed to meet her at 
this place. He came, however, before ſhe had 
finiſhed her breakfaſt, and ſent up a meſſage to 
her, as previouſly agreed on, that he was come to 
know whether ſhe had any goods to be ſent off to 
the country. Roſina ſaw him alone, and gave 
him directions to make enquiries at the packet- 
houſe without loſs of time, Reſolving, at the 
ſame time, to neglet no inſtance of attention 
which it was yet in her power to evince to her 
friend, ſhe ſent for a chair, determined to execute 
as many of her commiſſions as the time ſhe had to 
remain in Dublin would allow her. She gave 
Auſtin the ticket, with directions to receive the 
money for it, and meet her there again at one 
o'clock, At the moment when ſhe was ſtepping 

© FB into 
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into the chair, ſhe was exceedingly ſhocked to ſee 
old Nettleby croſſing the ſtreet within two yards 
of her. She held down her head; and getting 
haſtily into the chair, the men, who had already 
raceived their directions, carried her away in- 
ſtantly, whilſt the old gentleman, who thought he 
knew her, but was father doubtful on account of 
the imperfection of his optics, and the improba- 
bility of her being in town at that time, made a 
full ſtop, and ſtood for ſome minutes looking after 
her; then turning to Mrs. Fleming, who had at- 
tended Roſina te the door, and had not yet re- 
entered the houſe, he enquired whether the lady 
in the chair was not Miſs Mortimer. Mrs. Fle- 
ming replied that ſhe was. _ 


« Pray, (ſaid he,) can you inform me whether 
Mrs. Fitzoſborne is in town 2 


Which queſtion Mrs. Fleming anſwered in the 
negative. 


&« It is a fiffWge thing, (ſaid he,) what could 
dring this girl to town by herſelf ?“ 


XE I really know nothing of the matter, Sir, 
{faid Mrs. Fleming, whom Nettleby's ruſty black 
coat 


* 
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coat and old brown wig had inſpired with no high 
degree of reſpect.) I ſuppoſe if the young lady 
had not buſineſs, ſhe would not have come; for 
my own part, I have a great deal too much to de 
of my own, to mind other people's aftairs;—ſo 
good mprrow to you, Sir.” 


She turned on her heel to enter the houſe ; but 
juſt then, Auſtin, who had waited in the hall to 
enwrap the ticket Roſina had committed to his 
charge in no leſs than ſeyen folds of paper, before 
he depolited it in his leathern purſe, now made 
his appearance on the ſteps, to the mutual conſter- 
nation of himſelf and Mr. Nettleby. Recollecting 
himſelf, he made a bow, and would have paſ- 
ſed on. 


Suſpicion once conceived is not eaſily eradi- 
cated; and often, when it ſeems to have faded en- 
tirely from the mind, it only ſlumbers, and a trifling 
incident ſuffices to awaken it. The interview of 
the temple now recurred to the old gentleman! 8 


recollection with renewed aryl 


« What, (faid he,) are you in town too! And 
pray what * you N | 


I 6 « A lite 
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« A little matter of buſineſs, Sir, (ſaid Auſtin, 
heſitating in great confuſion,) that I am going 
about in a great hurry ; and fo I wiſh your honour 


a good day.“ 


© And pray may I aſk you, what is this mighty 
buſineſs that you are in ſuch a hurry about?“ 


4 Lord, Sir, (faid Mrs. Fleming, who perceived 
that thefe interrogations were not very agreeable 
to Auſtin,) Lord, Sir, I wonder you can detain 
the honeſt man, when he tells you he has got other 
matters to mind} I am ſure he is, and muſt be 
in a very great hurry, for I heard his young lady 
directing him to make all the diſpatch in the world 
to meet her again. I wonder more than any thing 
in the world, what call fome people can have to 
pry into othey people's affairs“ 


« Why don't you practiſe, as well as preach, 
goſſip? (faid the old gentleman.) I dare fay you 
have buſineſs of your own to mind, though you 
ſtand there prating about matters that in no wiſe 
concern vou.“ 


a Aye, and that I have, no thanks to you for it, 
as good buſineſs as any perſon of my profeſſion 
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need to wiſh for. I have the honour of making 
cloaths for the Counteſs of =——," 


&« Well, well, get you in and baſte your tails, 
and flitch your fardingales! Go, get you in, 
houſewife, and let the paſſengers have peace as 
they paſs your door. I don't want to be deafened 
with your harangues, peſtered with a long cata- 
logue of your great cuſtomers, and worried with 
all that my lady what d'ye call her and the countefs 
of thingummy ſaid to you the laſt time you were 
trying on their mantuas. Be ſo good as to march 
into your houſe ; and, ſhutting the door decently 


after you, leave this man and me to ſettle our bu- 


lineſs by ourſelves in quietneſs.“ 


Did any one ever hear the like! (exclaimed 
Mrs. Fleming.) If I happen to like the outſide 
of my own houſe better than the inſide of my own 
houſe, I don't know who ſhall hinder me from 
ſtanding at the door of my own houſe. That's 
a liberty my Lord Mayor himſelf could not de- 
prive me of.“ 


« Yes, but he could, though ! for by virtue of 


his office he has a right to remove all nuiſances 


* 


from the ſtreets: and I am ready to make oath 
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before him, upon the Holy Evangeliſts, that you 
are a very great one. Nuiſance, necumentum, the 
learned Blackſtone divides into two claſſes, public 
and private. Now, as you are of that notorious 
and public kind which works harm and annoyance 
to bis Majeſty's ſubjects on his high-way, you ate 
more immediately cognizable to the juriſdiction of 
the ſaid magiſtrate. Would to Heayen, that the 
Lord Mayor, and other ſcayengers of the le- 
gillation, would avail themſelves of their autho- 
rity, and apply their beſoms to ſweep all ſuch 
trumpery traſh out of this our metropolis !” 


« O prepoſterous ! (exclaimed Mrs. Fleming ;) 
was the like ever heard before! To be abuſed in 
fuch an abominable manner by a little, old, beg- 
garly, ferret-eyed, weazle-faced devil! I am ſure 
I cannot for the life of me. conceive or imagine 
what call you could have to the family of Mr. 
Fitzoſborne, unleſs they fed you with an alms tor 

charity. And then to call my Lord Mayor a 
Geavenger! It is almoſt as bad as n as one 


may ſay.“ 


« Sir, (faid Auftin,) being that I am in a man- 
| ner a little preſſed for time, having a deal of things 


10 buy, ſuch 1 tools aud garden-ſeeds, and the 
likes 


. 
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like, that I wants to ſend off by the cars. I beg 
you will have me excuſed, if I gocs about my 
buſineſs.” 


« And was that the buſineſs that brought you 
to town?“ | 


And a very good buſineſs too, methinks,” 


ce Peace, brawler, peace] (exclaimed Nettleby.” | 
And had you no other buſineſs? On what account 
are you to meet that girl?“ 


&« That girl! (repeated Mrs. Fleming.) Why 
he's to come back here, to receive Miſs Mor- 
timer's orders about the things the has to ſend to 
the country. What other buſineſs could a work- 
ing man, like him, have with a fine young lady 
like Miſs Mortimer!“ 


* That's more than I know, (ſaid Nettleby,) 
So you ſay Miſs Mortimer is to meet you here 
again pos 

oc + Laid fave us and keep us, (cried Mrs. Fle- 
ming, ) what a croſs-examining you keep! The 
8 5 | honeſt 
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honeſt man faid no ſuch thing. What could bring 
Miſs Mortimer here again! If the has any fur. 
ther commands to favour me with, it is a great 
deal more likely ſhe may ſend for me to the houſe 
of ſome perſon of quality, where ſhe will take up 
her abode during her ———.“ 


« Go to hell, you and your perſons of quality! 
(exclaimed the old gentleman in a rage.) What 
the devil are they to me, that I ſhould be worricd 


and baited with them !“ 


&« Not much indeed, I believe, (aid Mrs. Fle- 
ming. I am ſure, from your behaviour, you are 


nothing a-kin to any thing that's decent. Let 


alone quality — 


„ O, thou everlaſting brawler ! - Xantippe was 
ſurely thy prototype. Haſt thou ever a huſband ?*” 


« What is it to you whether I have or not. 
] am ſure I would rather live to be as fuſty as old 
nick, and as grey as a badger, than take up with 
ſuch a little contankrous iron-faced devil as you for 
a huſband?” — —  - 


« I thy 
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« 1 thy huſtand, diabolical termagant ! Sooner | 
would I break my neck by a voluntary flight from 
the Tarpeian rock, (if you know what that is,) 
than thruſt it into a matrimonial nooſe, to be linked 
to ſuch an infernal vixen !”” 


4 I know, (replied Mrs. Fleming, whoſe choler 
roſe in proportion to his own, ) that another ſort 
of nooſe would be a great deal fitter for it: and as 
to that Carpean rock, wherever it is, it would be 
ſerving you as you deſerve, if ſomebody would 
pitch you from top to bottom of it, and break, not 
only your neck, but every other bone in your old 

ſhrivelled ſkin into the bargain, to puniſh you for 
your impudence and impertinence. But I am a 
fool to be ſtanding waſting my time on the likes 
of you!“ 


So ſaying, ſhe entered the houſe without ce- 
remony, and clapped the door in his face. He 
turned to addreſs Auſtin, but found himſelf en- 
tirely alone; for the good man having obſerved, 
that, during the latter part of the contention, Mrs. 
Fleming had entirely engroſſed Mr. Nettleby's 
attention, contrived to make his eſcape between 
two carriages, and got off unperceived, | 


This 
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This flight of Auſtin greatly contributed to 
ſtrengthen his ſuſpicions, though by this time he 


was inclined to adopt the opinion firſt broached by 


Mr. Hume, ang conſider the old man as the agent 
of ſome principal who had not yet appeared upon 
the ſcene. And it alſo appeared evident to him, 
that the buſy and loguacious mantua-maker was 
privy to the conſpiracy, of whatever nature it 
might be. He walked: lowly onwargs, and went 
into the firſt cofteg-hoyſe he came to, to ruminate 
at leiſure on the meaſures which the exigency of 
the occaſion might require him to adopt. 


Roſina returned to Graftan-ftreet at one o'clock, 
and found Auſtin, already there, awaiting her ar- 
rival, to report to her the ſucceſs of his embaſſy. 
After having counted the money he had received 
for her with great deliberation and exactneſs, and 
put her in poſſeſſion of it, he proceeded to inform 
her, that he had been at the packet-houſe, and 
had learned there, that the packet for Holy-Head 


would fail at eight o'clock next morning; and 


that, if ſhe determined to go in it, her trunks 
muſt be ſent on board that day. He added, that 
in the courſe of his enquiries on George's Quay, 
he had met an ald acquaintance, whom he had leſt 
in London fifteen years before, and that it was 

merely 
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merely by accident they recollefed each other; 
that this perſon Was become Captain of à Briſtol 
trader; and hearing his enquixies relative to the 
packet, had offered him a paſſage in his own veſſel, 
which would be ready to ſail with the next morn- 
ing's tide. Auſtin had told his friend, the Cap- 
tain, that he had a young woman under his care, 
and that he could not give him a deciſive anſwer 
until he had conſulted her. He had therefore ap- 
pointed the Captain to meet him at three o'clock, 
and in the meantime returned to acquaint Roſina 
with this offer, and know her opinion of it. 


- Rofina did not heſitate a moment in determining 
to embrace this propoſal. Her withes had always 
pointed her to ſome romantic vale in Wales, not 
only on account of the natural beauties of the 
place, but from its vicinity to Ireland; for ſhe 
could not reſolve to remove to any conſiderable 
diſtance from a place to which her thoughts and 
wiſhes would inceſſantly return. She therefore 
deſlred Auſtin would immediately return to the 
Captain, agree with him ſor their paſſage, and loſe 
no time in getting their luggage, the chief part of 
which lay at the hauſe of Saloman's ſiſter, on 
board. She had ſent thither a trunk filled with 
books and materials for working and drawing; 
* and 


* 
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and ſome time before her departure from Belle. 
Vue, ſhe had ſent her harp, which was her fa. 
vourite inſtrument, to town, to be new ſtrung, 
fo that ſhe had nothing now to do, but to get her 
things carried on board, as ſhe knew ſhe might 
ſupply herſelf in Briſtol with any neceſſaries ſhe 
' ſhould have occaſion for in her retirement. 


Auſtin alarmed her a good deal with his account 


of his rencounter with the old gentleman ; and 
Mrs. Fleming gave him a circumſtantial relation 


of their converſation in the ſtreet, 


« I am very ſorry, (ſaid —_— that he hap- 
e e te 


« Then you know him, Mean f. ſaid Mrs. 


Fleming. 


& Very well,” ſaid Roſina. 


« To be ſure, Ma'am, if I had known he had 
_ - the honour of your acquaintance, I ſhould have 
treated him in another gueſs manner. But upon 
my credit, Ma'am, the gentleman talked in fo 
range a manner, that I could make neither head 
nor tail of it; calling my Lord Mayor a ſcavenger, 
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and ſaying that it was his buſineſs to ſweep the 
rubbiſh out of the ſtreets with a beſom. I pro- 
teſt, Ma'am, you can have no notion of the rigs 

he ran, without you were to hear him.“ | 


« J have often heard him, ſaid Roſina. 


« And then, Ma'am, he abuſed me in ſuch a 
manner, that the dogs would not pick my bones ; 
for no one individual thing, Ma'am, but becauſe 
he ſaw I was not willing to let him keep hamper- 
ing the poor man with his roundabout queſtions, 
when I knew that he had got other fiſh to fry, and 
wanted to go about your buſineſs, Ma'am. I pro- 
teſt he flew into ſuch a rage, that you would think 
he was neither to tie nor to hold, and talked about 
breaking his neck down ſome great high rock or 
other. Upon my credit, Ma'am, it ran ſtrangely 
in my head, that he was a little beſide himſelf.” 


« And I believe he is ſo,” ſaid Roſina. 
To tell you the truth, Ma'am, that was the 


very thing that ſtruck me; for he grinned fo, and 
made ſuch frightful faces, and called me ſome out- 


of- the- way name; now I cannot for the life of me 


recollect what it was, but I know there was tippy 
to 
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to the end of it. I ſuppoſe it was all as one as 
jade or huſſey; and tormented the man to ſuch a 
degree, chat it I had not been there to keep him 
in play a little, I don't know what would have 
become of the poor old ſoul, for he really ſeemed 
quite at a non plus; and you would have died with 
laughing, if you had ſeen how he took to his heels, 
and ſcampered away, as ſoon as the old tyger (I 
beg your pardon, Ma' am; the old gertleman, for, 
having the honour of your acquaintance, to be 
fure he muſt needs be a gentleman,) as ſoon as the 
old gentleman faced about, and turned at me.“ 


LU entreat, good Mrs. Fleming, (ſaid Roſina,) 
that you will give orders that I may be denied, 
not only to him, but to any other perſon who may 
enquire for me here to-day; (ſhe knew that there 
was no probability that any one but Nettleby, or 
ſome of his emiſſaries, would enquire for her;) 
for you know, when one is engaged in buſineſs, 
it is exceedingly diſagreeable to be interrupted.” 


. Phat I do, to my coſt, Ma'am; no one can 
tell more of that matter than I; though, to be ſure, 


_ - when a body is interrupted by them that they are 


to get any thing by, it is quite a different thing. 
But I declare to you, Ma'am, I never can ſay a 
82 Tay ſingle 
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ſingle moment of my life is my on; for may be, 
juft at the moment chat I am ſitting down with my 
family tb eat a mouthful of dinner, (and I have no 
great appetite at the beſt of times, — the full of an 
egg-ſhell would ſuffice me any day of the year,) 
juſt as I am fitting down to my morſel, in comes a 
footmin, with a meſſage from ſome lady of quality 
or other; and, wet or dry, off I muſt trapes that 
moment to the other end of the town. And then, 
the fadies always defer their directions till the very 
laſt minute; yet they make no allowances, but 


expect people to fit up night and day, until their 
work is fitted. 8 


« That is very unreaſonable, — faid 
Roſina. 


« Yes, indeed, Ma' am, ſo it is very unreaſon- 
able, and hard upon poor folks that gets their own 
bread. But that's not half ſo bad as my Lady 
Dowager Tygrony, that ſent for me the Saturday 
before the laſt birth- night, which, you may re- 
member, Ma'am, was on a Monday, for I dare ſay 
you were at the Caſtle?” 


No, indeed, (ſaid Roſina,) I was not.” 


« Why, 
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« Why, ſo I thought, Ma'am, or elſe I ſhould 
have had the honour of making your ſuit. But, 
as I was telling. you, Ma'am, her ladyſhip ſent for 
me; and only think of it, Ma'am ! ſhe had the 
conſcience to want me to work all day a Sunday 


at her caſtle-ſuit, But I told her ladyſhip I had 


| a ſoul- to be ſaved as well as my betters: it was 
enough for me to make a beaſt of burden of myſelf, 


ſcience to have one day in the week to do my duty, 
go to church morning and evening, and ſee after 
my ſalvation ; for you know, Ma'am, as the Scrip- 
ture ſays, * What does it profit a man, if he gains 
the whole world, and loſes his own ſoul ?* To be 
fure, I have loſt an excellent cuſtomer; for her 
ladyſhip was ſo diſobliged, that ſhe declared I ſhould 
never ſet a ſtitch for her whilſt ſhe lived, and ſaid 
ſhe had no notion of tradeſpeople being ſo imper- 
tinent as to peſter people with their qualms of 
conſcience. Now, Ma'am, I leave it to you, if 
this was not very unreaſonable ?” 


« Ver y unreaſonable, indeed,” ſaid Roſina. 


« Not but ſhe found them that were not fo 
ſerupulous. Money can do a great deal, Ma'am; 
and I am ſure I ought to think as much of it as 


ſix days out of ſeven, and little enough in all con- 
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another, being a widow with five ſmall children. 
But ill gotten, -ill gone, was always my notion. 
They ſay it is happy for the child whoſe fathex 
goes to hell; but if a man goes to hell himſelf, I 
think he'll be in a fair way to bring his children 
there after him. Lord preſerve us! And it is 
my maxim, Ma'am, that it is better to give our 
children decent learning and a religious education, 
ſuppoſe there is not quite ſo much to be had at the 
ſhaking of the bag.” 


« Undoubtedly,” aid Roſina. 


« To be ſure, many of my neighbours may be 
able to give better fortunes to their children ; but, 
for my own part ——— 


Roſina, who felt herſelf in a ſituation pretty 
ſimilar to that of the man who ſtood on the banks 
of the river, waiting until its waters ſhould be all 
paſſed by, was at length obliged to interrupt that 
torrent of loquacity, which would otherwiſe have 
flowed on for ever,” | 

1 \ | 

« I am in great pain for you, Mrs. Fleming, 
(faid ſhe ;) I am ſure I muſt be very troubleſome 
to you, and detain you from your buſineſs.” | 
Vol. II. K But 
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But her efforts to ſtop the rapidity of the cur. 
rent, only diverted it into another channel. 


* Oh, not in the leaſt, Ma'am, I aſſure you: it 
is quite a treat to me, to have the honour of con- 
verſing with you a little; for, though you may 
think I only ſay it out of flattery, you were always 
a very particular favourite of mine.” 


&« I thank you for your favourable opinion, (ſaid : 


Roſi na.) I hope you wo'n't forget to give orders 
that I may be denied,” 


« O, never fear, Ma'am. I'll engage you ſhall 
be as ſnug and quiet here, as if you were ſhut up 
in a nunnery: for there's not a creature in my 
houſe, Ma'am, but an elderly gentlewoman and her 
maid-ſervant, that takes the ſecond floor by the 
year. For my children being ſmall, Ma'am, I 
contrive to let theſe two floors, and do as well as 
T can with the reſt of the houſe; and to be ſure, 
the gentleman that has theſe middle apartments, is 
as little trouble in a houſe as a gentleman can be, 
though he pays me three guineas a-week for them; 
but he's at leaſt half his time out of town.” 


„ Are 
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R , & Are the apartments then let? (ſaid Roſina;) 
perhaps he may return.” | 


t « O, no danger of that, Ma'am ; he'll not be 
= up till the ſitting of parliament. Indeed, I am 
quite aſhamed things are ſo diſorderly. If you had 
but had the goodneſs, Ma'am, to let me know of 
your coming, a few days beforehand, you ſhould 
have found matters in quite a different ſtyle.” 


Thus did the good Mrs. Fleming continue to 
enjoy the pleaſure of Roſina's converſation, without 
putting her to the expence of contributing any 
ſhare to the entertainment, until, not having yet 
finiſhed Mrs, Fitzofborne's commiſſions, ſhe ſent 
far a chair, and went out again to complete 
them, 


- 
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CHAP. XVII. 
THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 


Good gods! tis like a rolling river, 
Which murm'ring flows, and flows for ever! 
| Gar, 


OSINA having finiſhed her buſineſs, re- 
: turned at five o'clock, and found a chicken 
prepared for her by Mrs. Fleming. Auſtin alſo 
returned to her with the agreeable intelligence that 
he had ſettled every thing with the Captain, and 
got the greateſt part of their luggage already on 
board. Yet ſtill Rofina had terrible apprehen- 
fions of the machinations of old Nettleby, whoſe 
diſpoſition ſhe knew to be to the laſt degree in- 
quiſitive and prying, even in matters where his 


wn | intereſt was not immediately concerned. 


However, 
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However, as the preparations for her departure 
were in ſo great forwardneſs, ſhe hoped that ſhe 
ſhould be able to effect her eſcape before he could 
take any meaſures to prevent it. 


Auſtin informed her, that, underſtanding they 
might be probably three or four days at ſea, he had 
luckily bethought him, that, during that interval, 
they might poſſibly feel ſome inclination to eat, 
(a circumſtance Roſina had never once adverted 
to,) and had therefore packed up a baſket, with 
ſome wine and brandy, and ſuch proviſions as he 
thought might be uſeful to them. Roſina highly 
commended his prudence and diligence in the 
management of the bulineſs in which ſhe had em- 
ployed him; and was particularly pleaſed that ſhe 
was to go by the way of Briſtol, which was in 
every reſpect more agreeable and convenient than 
a journey by Holy-Head, where the publickneſs of 
the way might ſubject her to diſagreeable en- 


counters, and render it more eaſy to trace her in 
her flight.“ 


Theſe arrangements made, Roſina, quite over- 
come with wearineſs, threw herſelf on a couch in 
the drawing-room, and ſlept for near two hours. 
Mrs, Fleming prepared tea; and Roſina entreated 
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her to favour her with her company; for, tireſome 
and ſtupifying as was the everlaſting din of that 
good woman's unmerciful volubility, Roſina, ?t 
that period, felt it preferable to a communion with 
the melancholy feelings of her own heart, 


Whiltt they were at tea they heard a loud rap at 


the door, 


« Who can that be?” ſaid Roſima, exceedingly 
alarmed, 


« Somebody to Mrs, Langley, the gentlewoman 
that lives overhead, I dare ſay, (replied Mrs. Fle- 
ming ;) for, though ſhe's a little down in the world 
at preſent, or elſe, you know, Ma'am, ſhe would 
not take up with a ſecond floor, ſhe's came of a 
good family, and is viſited by a great number of 
people of condition; but you know, Ma'am, things 
of this kind often happen in the world.” 


« Very frequently,” ſaid Roſina, 


« Her buſband, Ma'am, had great relations, and 
enjoyed a capital place in the treaſury. I dare fay, 
Ma'am, Mr. Fitzoſborne muſt have known him, 
for he made quite a flaming figure, and —.“ 

« Some 
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« Some one is on the ſtairs! (ſaid Roſina;) I 
am afraid ——— 


The door opened, and a ſtranger of a genteel 
and faſhionable appearance entered the room, in- 
terrupted Mrs. Fleming's anecdotes, and threw 
Roſina into the greateſt confuſion, The gentle- 
man bowed, and turned to withdraw, when Mrs. 
Fleming, who had ſtarted up on his entrance, ran 
to the door, and entreated him to come in. 


&. If T had expected you ſo ſoon in town, Sir, 
(ſaid ſhe,) I ſhould not have taken this liberty; 
but the apartments being empty, and you being 
ſo obliging as to allow me to make uſe of them 
whilſt you are away, I thought there was no 


— __— —. 


« O, none in the world, Madam, (ſaid the 
ſtranger;) it makes me very happy that they 
ſhould be any convenience to you during my ab- 
ſence,” 


« Why, Sir, ſince you are fo obliging as to ſay 
ſo always, and that this young lady came to town 
this morning about a little buſineſs that ſhe has 
ſome reaſons for deſiring to keep private, I thought, 
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to be ſure, I might as well endeavour to accom. 
modate her. But, Sir, you have not drank tea, 
Do be fo kind as to ſtep over to the table and take 
a Cup. You'll find it very refreſhing after your 
Journey; and it is this moment I have put freſh 


tea in the pot.“ 


The gentleman, whoſe curioſity was exceedingly 
excited by the figure of Roſina and her little pri- 
vate buſineſs, accepted the invitation, and placed 
himſelf directly oppoſite to her at the table. The 
attention with which he examined her, whilſt he 
ſipped his tea, exceedingly increaſed her embar- 


raſſment. Conceiving, meantime, either from her 
evident timidity, or the company in which he found 


ber, no very high idea of her rank, he addreſſed 
ſome little general converſation to her with an air 
of great familiarity, which ſhe anſwered in the 


molt laconic ſtyle. 


« I think, Mrs. Fleming, (ſaid he,) you told 
me this young lady came to town this morning? 
From her complexion, I ſhould ſuppoſe ſhe had 
been in the country, n. depredations on the 


lilies and roſes.“ 


* 
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ec All pure nature, I warrant you, (returned | 
Mrs. Fleming ;) to be ſure it would make one 
ſick to ſee ſome of our ladies of quality how they 
do ſo plaſter themſelves! I cannot help laughing 
in my ſleeve, when I hear Lady Catharine Sin- 
gleton cried up for a beauty. But it is hard to 
tell who's handſome now-a-days.” 


« Not in the leaſt,” ſaid the ſtranger, looking 


1 


« Amongſt our fine painted ladies, I mean, 
though,” ſaid Mrs. Fleming. | 


&« Why, it is certainly not eaſy, (replied the 
gentleman,) to judge of a phyſiognomy that is 
concealed by a maſk. Were our modern belles 
obliged to waſh their faces, we ſhould be able to 
aſcertain their pretenſions with more certainty.” 


« I proteſt that's very true, (ſaid Mrs. Fle- 
ming.) I was ſent for the other morning to my 
Lady Killgobbin, before her ladyſhip's face was 
made; and when I was ſhewed up to her dreſſing- 
room, upon my credit I could ſcarcely believe my 
own eyes. I give you my word and honour, th 
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ſkin of her ladyſhip's face looked for all the world 
like a piece of old ſhrivelled parchment that. 


« Hold, hold, my good loquacious landlady, 
(aid the gentleman) for Heaven's ſake, give us 
ſome quarter, and don't be ſo unmerciful as to bore 
us with deſcriptions of that withered harridan, that 
has been thruſting her plaſtered phyſiognomy into 
every public place theſe ten years paſt. One ſees 
it every where, at plays, balls, concerts, public 
aſſemblies, and even private parties. Nay, the 
very day before the laſt ſeſſions cloſed, when I was 
in the houſe, engaged in a very intereſting debate 
with that little ſnarling fellow, G——, I chanced 
to caſt my eyes upwards, and, lo ! what ſhould I 
behold but this ſame varniſhed vizard ſtaring me 
full in the face from the oppoſite gallery; and this 
frightful apparitian ſo effectually diſſipated my ideas, 


that the devil a ſentence could I muſter to oppoſe 


to his arguments. I am convinced, that, were it 
poſſible for me to be pregnant, I ſhould be de- 
livered of juſt ſuch another pattted buſto as her 


ladyſhip's. 


6 Well, to be ſure, (cried Mrs. Fleming, ) you 
have the moſt Curious ideas. You pregnant, in- 


deed! 


N 
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deed! What a rate you do go on at when you get 
into one of your funny humours this way! But, 
as to my Lady Killgobbin, as I was faying ——,” 


« Hang her, (interrupted the ſtranger,) let us 
talk no more of her. It is a ſtrange perverſion. of 
taſte, when a very lovely object is before ous, eyes, 
(leaning both his arms on the table, and looking 
earneſtly acroſs it at Roſina,) to ſuffer the ima» 
gination to wander in ſearch of a diſagrecable one, 


Sir Harry Carleton and I have been projecting the 


heads of a bill which we mean to bring into the 
Houſe next ſeſſions, in order to oblige all thoſe 
departed bzauties, whoſe diſagreeable and melan- 


choly ſpectres have fo long haunted our ſcenes of 


public feſtivity, to ſuffer themſelves to be properly 
interred; for it is highly indecent to ſee thoſe diſ- 
agreeable bug-bears ſtrolling about from one aſ- 
ſembly to another to depreſs the animation of the 
gay and youthful, and remind us of misfortunes 
which cannot be averted, when they ought to be 


repoſing themſelves quietly in their charnel-houſes, 


if they had any conſcience,” 


« O Lord! O Lord!” (cried Mrs. Fleming,) 
I never heard ſuch horrible talk in my life. I 


wonder, begging your pardon, how you can ſpeak 
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of ſuch things with ſo little reſerve. 1 never hear 
talk of ghoſts and dead bodies, that it does not 
ſet me in a tremble, Things are come to a fine 
pals, to be ſure, if folks are to be buried alive by 
act of parliament, becauſe they are not young and 
handſome :* it is the tyrannicalleſt contrivance that 
ever I heard of! We have a deal of fufs with 
our liberty, and our liberty; but, I am. ſure, the 
King of France himſelf, as wicked as he is with 
his iron-cages, and his lettres de catch-it, could 
do nothing worſe than that. But I am perſuaded | 
the volunteers would never allow of fuch doings. 
And to ſay that people ought to be content to lie 
down quietly in burying-places among the dead bo- 
dies, inſtead of taking their pleaſure, and enjoying 
themſelyes l I don't know who would ſubmit to any 
ſuch thing that could help themſelves. I wonder 
how you will like it, when you come to be elderly 
yourſelf! But you muſt certainly be jeſting all 
this time! Ma'am, it is ſo ſhocking, (turning to 
Roſina ;) does'n't it put you in mind of the poor 
lady in the play, where her lover comes with a 
pickaxe, and digs her up out of the grave | it is 
ſo moving!“ | 

« My dear literal landlady, (returned the gen- 


deman,) it is 1 . that you can never be re- 
2 | conciled 
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conciea to my figurative mode of ſpeech} 1 ſpeak 
metaphorically, and adapt my phraſe to my ſubject; 
for, amongſt ladies of the ton, you, who are fo. 
much converſant with them, cannot but know —. 


« Ladies of the town, Sir! TI converſant with 
ladies of the town! A fine character you give 
me. But I believe there's no perſon of my — —.”? 


« My dear Mrs. Fleming (interrupted the gen- 
tleman, laughing immoderately, whilſt Roſina could 
not forbear ſmiling at this miſtake,) you really 
miſunderſtand me.” 


« May be ſo, Sir, (faid Mrs. Fleming, bridling,) 
may be this is another of your metamorphocal ways 
of ſpeaking, as you call them.” 


Indeed you entirely miſconceive me, (reſumed 
he;) the word I made uſe of is French, and utterly 
different ia its true interpretation from that which 


you have beſtowed on it. I was only going to 


remark to you, that you, who are fo much con- 


verſant with women of faſhion, muſt certainly 


know, that to be buried alive is nothing more than 
a facon de parler, a phraſe ſynonimous with being 
ſecluded from polite ſociety. Thus, when a young 

lady's 
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lady's parents or guardians rctrain her from public 
amuſements, her female acquaintances exclaim, 
« that the tyrannical old brutes bury her alive:“ 
or, ſhould her huſband convey her to a retired 


country-ſeat, the inhuman monſter is ſaid to have 


inflicted on her the fame ſpecies of interment ;: and 
to this my project is ſimilar. I would have a 
large charnel-houſe,, or rather hoſpital for incurables, 
erected in the moſt remote and unfrequented part 
of the kingdom, or on ſome ſolitary iſland per- 
taining to it; and thither would 1 ſend all thoſe 
worn-out, hackneyed beauties, who are * tarniſhed 
in the ſated fight,” as the poet expreſſes it, and, 
by long obtruſion on the. eye of the public, are 
become odious to it.“ 


« I hope, then, (ſaid Mrs. Fleming, who had 
condeſcended to be appeaſed with. his explanation 
and apologies,) I hope you intend to ſend all your 
battered beaux to keep them company in their 
ſolitude,” | 


& I intend it; and, in order to render their 
exiſtence, or rather non-exi/tence, as tolerable as 
poſſible to them, they ſhall be regularly ſupplied 
every week with cards, ſcandal, and rappee, Will 

you 
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you favour me with your opinion of my plan, Ma- 
dam?“ addreſſing Rofina, 


As I have not at preſent leiſure to beſtow on 
it the conſideration it merits, Sir, (returned ſhe,) 
I muſt defer giving my ſentiments for the preſent. 
— Mrs. Fleming, (riſing as ſhe ſpoke,) I fear we 
have intruded too long on this gentleman. I have 
a letter to write. Will you give me leave to go 
down to one of your parlours ?“ 
4 
« I muſt take the liberty of oppoſing the mo- 
tion, (ſaid the gentleman,) and entreat, Madam, 
that you will do me the honour to occupy theſe 
apartments as long as may ſuit your convenience. 
You would certainly make me doubly happy, in 
allowing me to be your companion in them. But, 
as that is an indulgence I cannot reaſonably ex- 
pect, I can, without the lighteſt inconvenience, 
diſpoſe of myſelf elſewhere.” 


Roſina thanked him coldly for his offer, which, 
however, ſhe ſcarcely knew whether to conſtrue 
as a compliment or an affront. It might, ſhe 
knew, be well intended; but it wanted that air of 

:*odeſty and reſpect, without which no offer of 
ſervice from a ſtranger can poſſibly be acceptable. 
—_— 
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The appearance of this perſon had, from his firſt 
entrance, thrown her into a very diſagreeable di- 
lemma, as ſhe feared, leſt his unexpected arrival 
might put it out of Mrs. Fleming's power to ac- 
commodate her with a bed, 


« But, at any rate, Ma'am, what need you be 
in a hurry? (faid Mrs. Fleming) Do, pray, ſit 
down, and let me give Mr. Weſtley his tea. He 
has not half done yet. You'll ſee, every thing 
ſhall be ſettled to your liking by and by.” 


Roſina, heſitating and confuſed, reſumed her 
ſeat. 


Mr. Weſtley aroſe, walked about the room, 
humming a tune, and, going to the window, ſtood 
a few minutes looking out, and then remarking 
that the town was deviliſh empty, returned to the 
table, and taking a ſeat next to Roſina, threw his 
arm over the back of her chair. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


* 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


A VIOLENT UPROAR, —© 


UST then, as Mr, Weſtley turned to addreſs 
Roſina, the door ſuddenly opened, and in 
ſtalked Mr. Nettleby. 


Roſina ſcreamed; and Mr. Weſtley, aſtoniſhed - 
at her terror, threw his arms around her, and pro- 
miſed to protect her. 


„ So, my fine young Madam, (ſaid the old 
gentleman,) I have ferreted you out at laſt, This 
is a fine. exploit you have atchieved, and a pretty 
ſituation I find you in. From the moment I was 
apprized of your being in town to-day, I knew 
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your wicked intentions as well as if I had poſſefſed 
the power of divination, But I am come time 
enough, however, to prevent the execution of your 
deſign, You ſhall come home with-me imme- 
diately to my own houſe, I will fit up myſelf all 
night to watch you; and to-morrow morning, by 
peep of day, I will ſet out with you for Belle- Vue; 
for I am determined never to let you from under 
my own eye, until I deliver you up ſafe and ſound 
to the protection of the friends from whom you 
have made your eſcape,” 


Mrs. Fleming and Mr. Weſtley looked at each 
other in great aſtoniſhment, whilſt the conſter- 
nation of Roſina, who was now convinced that all 


ber pians Weis diſcovsred, entirely iealed her lips. 


« And as to you, abominable wretch ! (con- | 
tinued-Nettleby, turning fiercely to Mr, Weſtley,) 


what ſhall I fay to you!“ 
1 Say to me, Sir 19 


« Aye, ſay to you, Sir! Shall I not ſay that 
you are a villain, a deceiver, and a liar, like that 
devil of whom you are undoubtedly one of the 
choiceſt inſtruments!” 

; « Good 
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« Good again, Sir: and pray what elſe have 
you to ſay to me?” 


&« What elſe, Sir! More, perhaps, than you'll 
be pleaſed to hear, when you are brought before 


a court of juſtice, to anſwer for your miſde- 
meanours,” 


„And, pray, Sir, for which of my miſde» 
meanours am I to be arraigned before the tribunal 
of juſtice ? 


« For the iniquitous ſeduction of this unfor- 
tunate child here preſent, Sir,” 


« O Lord! O Lord! (exclaimed Mrs, Fle- 
ming, ) did any one ever hear the like of this ſince 
the world was a world! I proteſt it is downright 
ſcan@alous magnatum! The gentleman, that has 
been married theſe five years, and has a wife and 
three children of his own!“ 


« A married man, too! (cried Nettleby,) O, 
wicked wretch ! abominable and licentious !-— 
Could'ſt thou not run headlong to the devil by 
thyſelf, without drawing this poor, ignorant, ſilly, 

unfor⸗ 
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unfortunate wretch of a girl into the everlaſting 
pit along with thee ?“ 


The man's mad,” ſaid Mr. Weſtley. 
&« As a march hare,” rejoined Mrs. Fleming. 


| Roſina, who now perceived that her manceuvres 

were ſtill undiſcovered, began to reſume ſome de- 

gree of compoſure, Her indignation at Nettleby's 
- atrocious behaviour ſupplied her with ſpirit. 


J wiſh, Sir, (ſaid ſhe, addrefling him with a 


countenance expreſſive of mingled; vexation and 


reſentment ) from my ſoul I wiſh, that you could be 
conſcious of the very ridiculous light in which you 
place yourſelf by your abſurd and impertinent con- 
duct! What crime have I committed, for which 
I am to be impriſoned in your houſe, and brought 
to-morrow under a guard to my friends? an im- 
priſonment I will not ſubmit to, and a, journey 
which, under your convoy at leaſt, I am deter- 
mined not to make. But, even allowing my ac- 
tions to be imprudent, what authority have you 
to control or reftrain them? Why do you thus 
7 28 in my affairs? If Mrs. Fitzoſborne 

thinks 
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thinks me adequate to the regulation of my own 


conduct, is it your buſineſs to watch and in- 
ſpect it?” 


<« Mrs, Fitzoſborne, indeed! Would you * 


the confidence to perſuade me that ſhe was privy 


to this fine elopement of your's! Aye, you think 


' yourſelf mighty cunning; but you will find it no 


ealy matter to make me believe that fine ſtory, as 
great a politician as you think yourſelf,” 


« IT made no elopement, (ſaid Roſina;) I came 
to town in compliance. with Mrs. Fitzoſborne's 
wiſhes ; in her carriage I came, and attended oy 
her ſervants.” 


« That t the did, (ſaid Mrs. Fleming ;) I can be 
upon my oath of it. And by the ſame token, I 
called the girl down ſtairs, to take the portman- 
teaus from the footman; and juſt as her foot was 
on the laſt ſtep of the ſtairs, the clock ſtruck ten, 
and ſays I to the girl ———,” 


« Ha, Xantippe !“ (exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, whoſe rage had hitherto prevented him from 
recognizing Mrs. Fleming,) art thou here, too p? 
Pleaſe Heaven, I ſhall ſoon enjoy the ſatisfaction 
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of beholding thee diſciplined at a cart's tail, like 
other dames of thy infamous profeſſion.” 


O dear, O dear! (cried Mrs. Fleming,) this 
is of a piece with all the reſt! I leave it to the 


public, if there is any thing infamous in the pro- 


ſeſſion of a mantua-maker, when people mind their 
buſineſs, and pay their debts honeſtly. It's a pretty 
thing, if folks are to be abuſed in this manner, and 
treated like the vileſt of creatures, for nothing at 
all but only becauſe it is the will of Providence 
that they ſhould earn their own bread!“ 


&« Sir, (ſaid Mr. Weſtley,) I think you have 
now very ſufficiently exerciſed your talents for 
abuſe and ſcurrility. Your age and inſignificance 
have hitherto protected you: but I muſt now inſiſt 
en your taking yourſelf away, as I ſhall elſe be 
neceſſitated to ſhew you a ſhort paſſage into the 
ſtreet, by the way of the window.” 


« My inſignificance! (repeated Nettleby:) and 
pray who are you, Sir, that have the inſolence to 
prate to me in this ſtrain? Some ſwindling black- 
guard of a hair-dreſſer, I ſuppoſe; for in this age 
of tinſel and outſide, no one is to be eſtimated by 
his external appearance. But I would adviſe you 
. 2 
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to keep your hectoring Bobadille airs for thoſe 
who are to be intimidated by a flaſh in the pan, 
I know what I am about: I have not come with- 
out my credentials, I have the law on my ſide, 
and wo'n't ſtir a ſtep farther than it authorizes me 
to do. I have a juſtice of peace's warrant in my 
pocket, and have the ſheriff waiting at the ſtreet= 
door in my carriages to aſſiſt me in the execution 


. 


Good Heaven, (ſaid Roſina, to the laſt degree 


ſhocked at being thus expoſed and tormented,) 
what is to become of mel“ 


te What is to become of you, indeed! A better 
fate awaits you than you deſerve; thanks be to 
my great charity, in preventing your deſtruction. 
So you had better come along with me, without 
expoſing yourſelf any farther,” 


He approached Roſina as he ſpoke, who fell 
backwards in her chair almoſt in a ſwoon. 

« Sir, (ſaid Mr. Weſtley, interpoſing,) this 
young lady ſhall not be removed in this manner, 
She is in my apartments; and I think myſeif bound 
dy the laws of hoſpitality to protect her.“ 


«Do 
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« Do you ſo, Sir Knight-errant? Well, then 
all J have to do, is to ſend down to William-ſtreet 
for a few of the officers of the police.” 


« O Lord, O Lord! (exclaimed Mrs. Fle- 
ming, wringing her hands and weeping aloud,) 
Was there ever any thing ſo unfortunate! I would 
not for every farthing I am worth in the world it 
had happened! To have the ſheriff and police 
men brought here to my houſe, as if I kept diſ- 
_ orderly company! And I dare ſay there will be 
a long hiſtory of it in the newſpaper to-morrow 
morning! — See, Ma'am, (turning to Roſina,) 
what a ſcrape I have got into by my civility to 
you. Since matters are come to this paſs, it will 
be a great deal the beſt of your play to go away 
quietly with the old gentleman; who, I dare ſay, 
is a very diſcreet perſon, and has a great kind- 
nels for you, and means you no harm in the 
World ——.“ 


« Then you refuſe to let me ſtay in your 
"houſe, Mrs, Fleming,” ſaid Roſina, burſting into 


tears the 

W | extr, 
O, not at all, Ma'am, (ſaid Mrs. Fleming,) 4 
it would give me all the pleaſure in life, and I * 
| | ſhould 
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fhould think it a very great honour to have you 
in my houſe ; but you ſee how it is. I ſhall be 
ruined and undone for ever, if there's any uproar 
made in my houſe. I never ſhall be able to hold 
up my head after it, or look a perſon 9 in 
the face as long as I live.“ | 


« I will ſend myſelf for the ſheriff, (ſaid Mr. 
Weſtley.) The young lady ſhall not be taken 
away by this old madman,” 


« Aye, do ſo, (ſaid Nettleby,) and you have 
not far to ſend; for, as I have already told you, 
you will find him waiting in my cartings''4 at how 
door.” 


Mr. Weſtley then ſent a meſſage to the ſheriff, 
who immediately afterwards made his appearance, 
and ſaluted Mr. Weſtley, with whom he happened 
to be acquainted, with great reſped. 


„ Mr, Harwood, (faid Mr. Weſtley, addrefling, 
the ſheriff, you find me engaged here in a "IP 


extraordinary buſineſs ———" | 


« Not at all extraordinary in this age of uni- 
verſal depravity, (interrupted Nettleby.) But go 
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on, and let us hear what defence you can make 
tor yourſelf,” 


*4 


* 


Mr. Weſtley looked angrily at Nettleby; but, 
turning from him with an air of contempt, which 
implied an opinion that his impertinence was un- 
worthy an anſwer, reſumed his addreſs to the 


"A 


* Unerpecled buſineſs obliged me to hurry to 
town, without allowing me leiſure to apprize my 


landlady, Mrs. Fleming, with my intention —.“ 


ct Sir, your humble ſervant, (ſaid Mrs. Fle- 

ming, wiping her eyes, and courtſying very low 
to the ſheriff.) I hope your lady and the young 
miſſes are all well. I have the honour of making 
for them —. 


40 on my arrival here this evening, I found 
Mrs. Fleming and this young lady, whom I have 
never * until within this hour A 


« $0, now the budget-of lies begins to open“ 
cried Nettleby. 


4 Oy 
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« O, that I am ready to take an affidavit of,” 
ſaid Mrs. Fleming. 


4 


« Mrs. Fleming, on my arrival, took the trouble 
of making tea for me,” purſued Mr, Weſtley, 


O, dear Sir, (interrupted the courteous Mrs. 
Fleming,) I am ſure it was no trouble in life, but 
a very great pleaſure to me.“ 


/ « O, thou everlaſting prater! (exclaimed Net- 
8 tleby,) haſt thou made a vow never to ſuffer that 
tormenting tongue of thine to reſt one mo- 
* ment in ſilence, or allow the leaſt interval of 
od repoſe to the ears of thy neighbours? Let the 
's man proceed in his evidence, thou monſter of lo- 
18 quacity. One would imagine theſe frequent in- 
terruptions were artificially contrived for the pur- 
poſe of affording him time to recolle& his con- 

nd fuſed ideas, and invent new falſchoods,” 

ave 

| c“ Indeed, (faid Mr. Weſtley,) ſhort and ſimple 
as my tale is, I find it very difficult to get to the 
* concluſion of it. Suffice it then to ſay, that whilſt 
I was at tea with the ladies, this perſon, who is 
o, totally unknown to me, burſt into the room, and, 


without the ſlighteſt provocation, has inſulted and 
L2 abuſed 
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abuſed me in the moſt opprobrious manner, ac- 
_ culing me of having ſeduced this young lady from 
her friends, and threatening me with all the ven- 
geance of the law.” 


There muſt certainly be ſome great miſtake 
in this matter, Counſellor, (ſaid the ſheriff, ad- 
drefling Nettleby.) I have the honour of knowing 
. this gentleman very well. He is in parliament, 
and a perſon of conſequence and fortune.“ 


Well, and what then? Ts he to be permitted, 
on account of his conſequence and fortune, to 
trample with impunity on every right of ſociety ? 
And, as to his being in parliament, though it may 
entitle him to the privilege of cheating honeſt 
tradeſpeople of their money, it can certainly confer 


on him no right to rob us of our wives and 


daughters,” 


« But you have heard the gentleman ſay that he 
never ſaw the lady until within this hour,” replicd 
the ſheriff, ith 


Ves, —and I have heard many others, who 
pretended to be gentlemen, aver ſalſehoods full as 
inconſiſtent and infamous.“ 7 


4 Sir, 
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« Sir, (ſaid Mr. Weſtley,) as I perceive you 
muſt certainly labour under ſome very great miſ- 
apprehenſion, and without doubt miſtake me for 
ſome other perſon, I am willing to compromiſe the 
affair, Withdraw quietly, and I will take no far- 
ther notice of the abuſe you have fo prodigally 


laviſhed on me. as 1 ſhall - fgder it ac invanded. 
for another, and that I only reccived it as his 


proxy.” 


« You will be ſatisfied to compromiſe the mat- 
ter | (replied Nettleby with an ironical ſneer.) 
Will you ſo, ſweet Sir? I believe you will, in- 
deed, But, as to any reproofs I may have given 
you, I aſſure: you they were intended for yourſelf, 
and no other perſon whatever. . And much good 
may do you with them. You deſerve them all, if 
they had been ten times as much, and fo, you are 
heartily welcome to them.” 


« Is this treatment to be, endured ! (cried Mr. 
Weſtley.) I don't know what prevents me from 
breaking the old fellow's bones! The man is cer- 
tainly inſane !”? 


« Sir, (ſaid Roſina, raiſing her head, and ad- 


dreſſing the ſheriff,) I ſolemnly proteſt to you I 
L 3 made 
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made no elopement from my friends. I left the 
country by the deſire of Mrs. Fitzoſborne, the 
lady with whom I have reſided ſince my inſancy. 
Her carriage and ſervants brought me to this 
houſe, where I have accidentally met this gen- 
tleman for the firſt time of my lite: and | can 


- attribute. the uu countable cor duct of Mr. Net 
tleby to nothing but madneſs.“ 


«®Aye, indeed, it is all true enough. I'll be 
worn to every word the young lady ſays, (cried 
Mrs. Fleming.) And for that matter, there's one 
of the domeſtics, at this moment, waiting for her 
orders below in my kitchen; and I'll go down, 
and fetch him up to you, Sir, that you may take 
his depoſitions about the affair, and ſee that we 
have told you nothing but the truth,” 


Roſina would willingly have prevented old Auſtin 
from being exhibited on the ſcene at this criſis ; 
but the officious Mrs, Fleming allowed her no 
time to hinder it. She returned to the room in 
a few minutes, followed by Auſtin, whoſe ap- 
pearance threw Nettleby into a new paroxylm 
of rage. 


«« Do 
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« Do you not perceive, (cried he to the ſhe- 
riff,) that they are all of one ſtory? All accom» 
plices in the ſame guilt! And as for you, vil- 
lainous wretch, turning td Auſtin, I could find in 
my heart to pluck off that white beard of your's, 
if it was but long enough.“ 


« Lord, Sir, (ſaid Auſtin,) I am ſure I never 
wiſhed to give you no ſort of offence! And J 
will hold myſelf very much obligated to your ho- 
nour, if you will but let me know what it is that 
makes you to owe me ſuch a ſpite,” 


« Counſellor, (faid the ſheriff,) this is really 
a very odd kind of a buſineſs, and I can proceed 
in it no farther. Your ſurmiſes, which appear to 


me wholly unreaſonable and ill grounded, can give 


me no legal authority to take away this young 


lady, who has been guilty of no imprudence that 


I can ſee, and to whom it is evident no violence 
is intended. Beſides, Sir, you don't ſeem to con- 
ſider that you lay yourſelf open to a proſecution 
for defamation : and if this gentleman, whom I 
know to be a perſon of honour and character, 
ſhould inſtitute a ſuit againſt you, the conſe- 
quences might be very ſerious,” 
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This laſt argument ſeemed to have ſome weight 
with the old gentleman. 


424 


« Well, Sir, (ſaid he, after a pauſe of a few 
minutes,) I allow it is poſſible that I may have 
been in an error in reſpe to you, Facts may 
poſſibly be as you have ſtated them : but, at all 
events, as I have very cogent reaſon to ſuſpect this 
ſooliſh girl, and this wicked old man here, of har- 
bouring ſome ſiniſter deſign), though I confeſs I 
cannot clearly make out of what nature it is,) 
you will allow, that, being an intimate of the fa- 
mily, who, through charitable motives, have reared 
and educated this child, ſhe being originally a poor 
deſtitute orphan,—l ſay you will allow, that there 
ean be no impropriety in my taking her home with 
me, to ſpend the night at my houſe. So, child, 
you had better get on your capuchin, and come 
along with me without more loſs of time. I can 
accommodate you conveniently enough; for I 
will have a preſs-bed removed into the cloſet in- 
ſide my own chamber, where you may ſleep in all 
imaginable quietneſs and comfort.“ 


« Sir, (ſaid Roſina, whoſe indignation was not 
greatly ſoftened by this harangue, by that part of 


it * which related to her footing in Mr. 
Fitzoſborne's 
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Fitzoſborne's family,) I have already told you, 
that I will not enter the doors of your houſe, and 
nothing ſhall force me to alter my determination.” 


« As headſtrong as ever! (cried Neitleby.) 
A pretty complication, —the folly of the aſs, with 


the obſtinacy of the mule ! 


« But conſider, Sir, (ſaid Mr. Weſtley,) as I 
ſuppoſe you are an uninarried gentleman, there 
might be ſome indecorum in the young lady's 
going home with you, to ſpend the night in the 
little cloſet inſide your bed- chamber. You know 
the world is very cenſorious - 


% Not quite ſo great an indecorum, I imagine, 
Sir, (replied Nettleby ſharply,) as in continuing 
all night in your lodgings, although you are a 
married man.“ 


« Miſs Mortimer continue all night in Mr. 
Weſtley's lodgings! (exclaimed Mrs. Fleming.) 
Did any one ever hear the like! Mr, Weſtley 
does not lodge in all the rooms in my houle, it is 
to be ſuppoſed. No, indeed, the young lady ſhall 
ſleep in a ſnug little chamber inſide my own room, 
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where ſhe will be as ſafe as if ſhe 1 at my 
Lord Mayor's.” e 


« I think, Sir, (ſaid the ſheriff,) as the young 
lady does not ſeem inclined to yo with you, there 
can be n» impropriety in truſting her to the care 
of Mrs. Fleming, who has the character of being 
a very diſcreet ad (uber perſon,” 


« Sir, I am very much obliged to you for your 
good word, (ſaid Mrs. Fleming, courtſying very 
low to the ſheriff,) you ſee that now, (turning to 
Nettleby:) but, 1 thank God, no one can ſay any 
other of me.“ 


« Mr, Nettleby, after many more remonſtrances 
and expoſtulations, finding it impoſſible to prevail 
on Rolina to accompany him, and perceiving that 
it was utterly out of his power to force her into 
compliance with his wiſhes, was at length neceſ- 
ſitated to go without her; though he conſented to 
this meaſure with a very ill grace, and gave Mrs, 
Fleming many ſtrict injunctions to have her forth- 
coming in the morning, when, he ſaid, ſhe might 
reckon on a very early viſit from him. | 1 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 


* 


MACHINATIONS OF A LAWYER, 


R. Nettleby, after his converſation with 
Mrs. Fleming, and Auſtin in the morning, 
entertaining not the leaſt doubt that Roſina had 
eloped from Belle- vue, retired into a coffee-houſe, 
as has already been related, to contrive ſomg plot 
to counterwork her machinations z for the fortune, 
of which he foreſaw ſhe would one day be put in 
poſſeſſion, ran ſtrangely in his head; and, though he 
had entirely relinquiſhed every idea of receiving ati- 
tle to it himſelf, yet he could not prevail on himſelf 
L 6 to 
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to renounce the flattering hope of being (as he 
had expreſſed himſelf on a former occaſion) in ſome 
meaſure related to it. But he had a more preva- 
lent motive to induce him to irtereſt himſelf in 
this buſineſs ; and this was the fear of loſing the 
thouſand pounds, to which, by his ſtipulation with 
Mr. Hume, he was to become entitled on the re- 
covery of the ſuit, in caſe of that gentleman's 
marriage with Roſina; and he would have been 
far from diſcountenancing her union with his ne- 
phew, on account of the imprudence of which 
he ſuppoſed her to be guilty. Women, he imagined, 
were all alike, and fancied that a regular and fo- 
ber demeanour aſter marriage originated rather in 
a proper exertion of authority en the part of 
the huſband, than in any ſteady principles of in- 
nate goodneſs in the heart of the wife, 


He immediately determined to ſet one of his 
emiſſaries to watch Roſina's motions, If, as he 
was ſtrongly inclined to believe, ſhe had come to 
town in the intention of meeting and eloping 
with ſome favoured lover, Mrs. Fleming's houſe, 
he was convinced, would be the place of rendez- 
vous, and he therefore ſtationed his agent directly 
oppoſite her houſe, with directions to watch and 
dodge Roſina (whoſe perſon and dreſs he found it 

eaſy 
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eaſy to deſcribe to him, as ſhe wore a brown ri- 
ding-dreſs and white beaver hat) wherever ſhe 
went, 


This perſon had punctually obeyed his orders, 
and followed Roſina's chair the ſecond time ſhe 
had gone out to the milliner's, mercer's, jewel= 


ter's, &c. and afterwards attended her home, and 


refumed his ſtation oppoſite the houſe, narrowly 
obſerving every perſon who entered it, whilſt the 
old gentleman walked through the ſtreet, from 
time to time, to receive his informations, but 
heard nothing to juſtify his ſuſpicions, except the 
return of Roſina to Mrs. Fleming's houſe, and 
the buſineſs which it was evident was tranſacting 
between her and Auſtin, About eight o'clock in 
the evening, however, as he ſtood in deep con- 
fabulation with his ſpy, at the corner of a little 
lane, almoſt oppotite to the houſe, a carriage drove 


up to the door, on which he had ſtil] kept his eye 


fixed, of which the horſes appeared to be very 
hard driven, On ſeeing a gentleman dart out of 
it, and fly into the houſe without aſking any queſ- 
tions, entertaining no doubt that this was the un- 
known lover of Roſina, who has fo long excited 
his ſuſpicions, and, ſuppoling that the carriage at 


the door was deſtined to carry her he knew not 


whither, 
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whither, he inſtantly determined on his meaſures ; 
and, Jeaving his ſpy to watch their operations in 
his abſence, hurried off to the next juſtice to pro- 
cure a warrant, and, accidentally mecting the ſhe- 
riff, had perſuaded him to accompany him. — 
For even, though no advantage ſhould accrue ei- 
ther to his nephew or himſelf, from the very active 
part he took in this buſineſs, he was encouraged 
to proceed in it by thg idea that he ſhould gain a 
certain advantage, in laying Mr. Fitzoſborne un- 
der an eternal obligation to him, by preventing a 
young lady, for whoſe intereſt he doubted not he 
had the trueſt paternal concern, from diſpoſing of 
herſelf in a clandeſtine and unworthy manner, — 
But, perhaps, after all, one of the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives of his intervention in this affair was the gra- 
tification of a buſy and active principle in his own 
mind, which had frequently led him to intermeddle 
in matters which did not concern him, and, not- 
withſtanding his boaſted fagacity and prudence, 
had ſometimes involved him in difagreeable conſe- 
quences. Such were Mr. Nettleby's inducements 
for exciting a diſturbance productive of infinite 
diſtreſs, anxiety, and mortification, to Roſina. 


After Mr, Nettleby and the ſheriff were with- 


drawn, Mrs, Fleming and Mr, Weſtley endea- 
voured 
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youred all in their power to conſole Roſina, and 


calm the agitation of ſpirits into which ſhe was 
thrown by this vexatious incident. 


« It is a ſin and a ſhame (exclaimed Mrs, Flem- 
ing) to let ſuch an old tyger run looſe about the 
town, tormenting honeſt people after ſuch a man- 
ner! For my part, I ſhall not be the better of it 
for this month; I feel as if 1 was every bit of me 
turned upſide down. You that talk of making 
acts of parliament, Mr. Weſtley, I wiſh to the 
Lord you would make one to ſhut that terma- 


gant old devil up in a mad-houſe. I am ſure it is 
the fitteſt place for him.“ 


« And yet, Mrs. Fleming, (ſaid Roſina,) you 
juſt repreſented him as a very diſcreet perſon, and 
adviſed me to go home to his houſe with him.“ 


« O Lord! ma'am, (cried Mrs. Fleming,) I 
cannot think I could be guilty of ſaying any ſuch 
thing; only to be ſure, if you ſay it it muſt be ſo. 
But you muſt be ſenſible, ma'am, that, when peo- 
ple are put quite beſide themſelves, and terrified 
out of their own ſenſes, they are not anſwerable 
for any thing they ſay or do: and I am ſure, ma'am, 

you 
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you will allow that ſuch treatment was enough to 
ſet any one as mad as buck or bear.“ 


Mr. Weſtley, who really compaſſionated Ro- 
ſina exceedingly, now entirely diveſted himſelf of 
thoſe airs of gallantry, which, in the preceding 
part of the evening had been ſo offenſive to her, 
and adviſed her in a very ſerious and friendly 
manner to return to her friends as ſoon as poſſi ble, 
and hinted that this unlucky adventure might give 
riſe to diſagreeable reports, 


Roſina thanked him for his counſel, and ſaid 
ſhe was determined to leave town very carly the 
next morning. 


« And then, I ſuppoſe, we ſhall have the de- 
vil to pay with old Furibon, (cried Mrs. Flem- 
ing,) for he'll be coming here, hunting after you, 
as fure as I ſtand in this fpot alive, and, when he 
finds you are not forth coming, he'll torment and 
worry the life out of me ten times worſe than 
ever. But I know what I'll do; — there is my 
neighbour over the way, Vir. Caſſidy, the ho- 
ſier, a very great volunteer, and he'll come to 
me at a minute's warning : how unlucky it was that 
I never thought of ſending for him! I warrant you 
he's the man to ſettle aim, He'd have packed him 

away 
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away in a minute, with a flea in his ear — But 
the fright put every thing out of my head.“ 


Roſina, after thanking Mr. Weſtley for his 
politeneſs and humani y, and apologizing to him 
for the trouble ſhe had occaſioned him, and the 
ill treatment he had received on her account, bad 
him good night, and retired with Mrs, Fleming. 


CHAP. XX. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


— 


=—— No place but harbours danger; 


In every region virtue finds a foe, 
| MILTON, 


AD Roſina poſſeſſed any of that prudence 
which reſults from knowledge of the world, 
her finding herſelf involved in ſo difagreeable an 


adventure, evea on the firſt day of her quitting the 
maternal 
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maternal wing, and erring ſrom the directions of 
her protectreſs, might have forwarned her of the 
evils to which ſhe expoſed herſelf, by this volun- 
tary renunciation of a guardianthip fo abiolutely 
neceſſary to her defenceleſs ſex and carly period of 
life. But, poſſeſſed of money adequate io any pro- 


bable emergency, and accompanied by a domeſtic 


of Aultin's tried fidelity and prudence, the 
could foreſee no danger in that ſolitude which it 
was her intention to explore, and the was too ſan- 
guine to dread thole remoter conſequences to 
which her preſcience did not extend. Her reſi- 
dence beneath the roof of Mr. Fitzoſborne was 
become hateful to her, but, in thus clandeſtinely 
quitting it, ſhe liſtened rather to the ſuggeſtions 
of pride and reſentment than to the unbiatled dic- 
tates of deliberate reflection, which would have 
pointed out to her, had ſhe liſtened to them, the 
folly of flying from a leſſer evil by precipitating 
herſelf into a greater, 


The apprehenſion of the cenſure of the world, 
too, would have deterred many young women 
from ſo dangerous an enterprize ; but, to this, 
notwithſtanding the hint thrown out by Mr, 
Weſtley, Roſina never once adverted ; for of the 
world ſhe was almoſt totally ignorant, and it ne- 

ver 
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ver once occurred to her, that unprovoked ma- 
leyolence could find any gratification in endea» 
vouring to aſſix the ſtigma of guilt to an action 
conſiſtent with innocence, and ſanctioned, as ſhe 
flattered herſelf, by gratitude and by honour, Cer- 
tain of never having iijured, and conſcious of 
having frequently ſerved and conſtantly wiſhed to 
oblige her fellow-creatures, ſhe thought not that 
amoigit the race of intelligent beings there could 
be found a creature baſe enough to wiſh to retura 
with unmerited injury the philanthropy that glow» 
ed in her own pure and innocent heart ; for, from 
that pure and innocent heart the borrowed the 
vain and fallible criterion by which ſhe eſtimated 
the ſentiments and deſigns of others, 


She knew, it is true, that Mr. Fitzoſborne was 
her enemy; but, as his enmity had originated in 
the interference of their intereſts, ſhe imagined * 
that, when the cauſe was removed, the effect 
would ceaſe to operate, and that his hatred, ſatiſ- 
fied with the ſacrifice ſhe had made to it, would 
be converted into pity, 


Of ſcandal and detraction, though ſhe had of- 
ten heard and read, ſhe had ſeen but little; for 
the had paſſed a very ſmall portion of her time out 
of 
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of the preſence of Mr. Firzo\borne, and, from 
the avowed contempt and deteſtation in which 
theſe reigning and favourite vices were held by 
that lady, they ſeldom dared to exhibit themſelves 
in her preſence; though, had Roſina poſleſlcd 
much penetration, ſhe might often, perhaps, have 
perceived the hydra-headed monſters venturing to 
peep out fiom beneath the veil of diſſimulation, 
and frequently endeavouring to conceal their na- 
tural deformities under the ſuperficial appearances 
of charity, candour, and friendſhip, 


But, at the age of eighteen, it was more natu- 
ral that Roſina ſhould be occupied by the inno- 
cent and amiable gratification of pleaſing others, 
and amuſing herſelf, than in developing the fraud- 
ful intricacies of hypocriſy, and making thoſe a- 
cute obſervations on life and manners, which are 
generally the reſult of maturer reflexion, and of- 
ten the offspring of experienced futility and diſ- 
appointed hope, Beſides, as ſhe had no lover to 
whoſe influence her flight could be attributed, [ſhe 
thought her reputation entirely ſecure, At all 
events, ſhe imagined ſhe had gone too far to re- 
cede : every obſtacle to her deſign was now re- 
moved, and nothing remained for her but to em- 
bark, on the morrow, for that port where ſhe 

fondly 
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fondly flattered herſelf ſhe ſhould recover the tran- 
quillity ſhe had loſt, 


Still, however, as the hour of her departure 
approached, diſmay, anxieties, and forebodings, 
ſeized her heart, and nothing but the idea of re- 
turning to the houſe, and depending on the boun- 
ty of the man ſhe deteſted, could have inſpired 
her with fortitude to combat thoſe feelings of diſ- 
may and terror, 

Roſina retired early to her apartment, where 
Mrs. Fleming the more willingly left her at peace, 
that ſhe might be at liberty to go ſpread the ad- 
venture of the evening around the neighbourhood, 
and conſult with her friend, the volunteer, on the 
means beſt calculated to defend her from the in- 
curſions of the old barbarian, of whoſe expected 
attack on the ſucceeding morning ſhe was extreme- 
ly apprehenſive. 


Roſina, mean time, when her ſpirits had ſubſi- 
ded into ſome degree of tranquillity, wrote the 
following letter to her friend, a 
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ROSINA TO MRS. FITZOSBORNE, 


ADOPTED in infancy, cheriſhed with more 
than maternal ſolicitude from the firſt period that 
memory can look back to, ſhielded from every in- 
convenience, gratified with a fond partiality, be- 
loved with a fervor unprecedented, accompliſhed 
in every elegant attaimnent that refines the un- 
derſtanding and ſoftens the manners, inſtructed 
yet more by bright example than by precept, in 
every noble virtue that refines humanity, every 
lovely grace that communicates a charm to ſocial 
life,-ſhall Roſina offer no tribute but that of in- 
effectual gratitude on the ſhrine of ſuch exalted 


worth, ſuch pre- eminent generoſity! Shall ſhe . 


not catch a lame of emulation from the altar of 
that virtue ſhe adores ! ſhall ſhe not endeavour to 
evince herſelf not unworthy a tenderneſs ſo laviſh- 
ly beſtowed, a benevolence ſo invariably adhered 
to | 


Friend of my youth, protectreſs of my infancy ! 
every endearing recollection, every unmerited ob- 
| ligation, as they ariſe in long retroſpect to my 
memory, confirms me in my new reſolution, and 
ſtrengthens the purpoſe of my wavering ſoul. 
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How my heart bleeds at the idea of the anguiſh 
which the lines I am now tracing muſt inflict on 
your's ! I have left your houſe to return to it no 
more | 


You have now the ſolution of that weak irreſo- 
lution which but laſt night aſtoniſhed and per- 
plexed you. Ah! was it wonderful if I ſhuddered 
at renouncing the ſanctuary of my youth, at de- 
ſerting the tender and faithful guardian of my in- 
fancy! Merciful heaven] how my heart was 
torn by that laſt unconſcious embrace Vet I 
muſt go, an inevitable neceſſity ſeems to compel 
me, 


Could I ſuffer you to be ſeduced from your 
duty, by a tenderneſs too fervent and unreſt rain- 
ed! What other medium was left for me to 
adopt, between expoſing myſelf to hourly inſult 
and diſgrace, or repaying obligation with injury, 
and forcing aſunder the bonds that duty holds moſt 
lacred ? 


Sooner, were it poſſible, ſooner would I de- 
ſcend to the gloomy center of the earth, and live 
ſecluded-from. the cheerful light of heaven, than 
ſuffer the painful reflection of having involved you 
| in 
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in error; of having excited, in your blameleſs 
boſom, one pang of penitential ſorrow, one 
bumiliating retroſpection of a deviation from rcc- 
titude |! 


Yet, perhaps, whilſt I fondly fancy I obey the 
impulſes of gratitude and honour, I yield to the 
proud ſuggeſtions of unſubdued reſentment ; per- 
haps I ſhould have taught my ſpirit to bear, with 
uncomplaining reſignation, the diſgraces incident 
to poverty, repreſſed the indignant emotions of 
my ſoul, and meekly bent my neck beneath the 
burden of dependence | 


Yet, why not take refuge in the peaceful bo- 
ſom of that obſcurity, to which, indigent and orphan 
as I am, my fate ſeems to have decreed me? Have 
you not yourſelf taught me, that it is virtue to op- 
poſe oppreſſion ? and is it a blameable preſump- 
tion, if I am conſcious that, whilſt your tender- 
neſs weeps over the reſolution I have adopted, it 
will ſtand acquitted to your juſtice ? 


You will ſoon receive a ſtrange account of me 
from Mr. Netileby, but I hope this letter will 
reach you before his intelligence. By an unlucky 
accident, .he diſcoyered me at the houſe of Mrs. 
, Fleming, 
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Fleming, in Grafton-ftreet, from whence I now 
write, He has treated me in a moſt outrageous 
manner, and occaſioned me infinite mortification 


and diſtreſs. I know too, that he will endeavour 


to miſrepreſent my conduct, and impute my flight 
to motives the moſt atrocious; but the abſurdity 
of his ſtory will defeat its own purpoſe, and ren- 
der vindication unneceſſary. 


But the hour I hope will come, when I may 
leave the retreat to which I am now on the point 
of retiring. 'The marriage of your ſon, or the 
attachment of his affections to ſome worthier or 
happier woman, will break the ſpell that detains 
me from your arms; and Mr, Fitzoſborne will 
no longer repine at the place I hold in your af- 
fections, when convinced that the undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion of that bleſſing is the firſt and deareſt 
object of my wiſhes, the ſupreme ambition of my 
heart. 


The more you reflect on my departure, the 
more you will become conſcious of the neceſſity 
that enforced it. Remember, too, that this tem- 
porary exile from your preſence will render me 
more worthy to return to it. Ihe preſence of 
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a beloved and amiable fon will conſole you for my 
abſence. Why was I not permitted to participate 
in the joy of an event which we have fo often 
together fondly anticipated! 


But I will till participate in that joy. Yes, 
my friend, though “ Alps ariſe, and oceans 
roll between us,“ the illuſions of ſympathy ſhall 
enliven the languor of abſence. Fancy, like ſome 
prapitious ſorcereſs, ſhall ſupply me with a ma- 
gie mirror, where, in ſpite of the interven— 
tion of a tedious diſtance, I ſhall bchold the ob- 
jects of my tenderneſs delineated ; I ſhall witneſs 
in idea their occupations, their amuſements, their 
converſations, the ſweet and holy interchange of 
filial gratitude and maternal love; and often ſhall 
I hear them ſpeak of their Roſina, and offer up 
to heaven their fervent and mingled vows for the 
preſervation of their fugitive. Oh! if mine 
might be accepted; oh ! if the prayers of the or- 
phan might ariſe before the throne of the Al- 
mighty, my friend, my protectreſs, your elevated 
virtue ſhould draw down from Heaven ſome pe- 
culiar reward, and that ineffable bleſſedneſs, which 


the bleſſed only can conceive, ſhould be your 


portion! 
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P.S. I have left the things you deſired me 
to buy for you in Mrs, Fleming's care. — You 
will find by the bills, that I have ſtill money 
enough left for the execution of a plan that re- 
quires but little, Had I thought otherwiſe, I 
ſhould, without ſcruple, have appropriated to my 
uſe the whole of the ſum I received on your ac- 
count; but I have near a hundred and eighty 
pounds remaining; and, with the economy I mean 
to practiſe, this money will be amply ſufficient 
to any want that can ariſe in the obſcure ſitua- 
tion to which it is my intention to retire, I en- 
treat, then, that you will be under no anxiety on 
this ſubject : be aſſured, that, on any emergency, 
either of this nature or any other, you ſhall imme- 
diately hear from 

Your 
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CHAP. XXI. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 


FTER Rofina had written this letter, ſhe 

threw herſelf on the bed in her cloaths, her 
boſom tormented with fear, and agitated with ſo- 
licitude. She had deſired Auſtin to bring her a 
carriage as early as he could get one, and, wretch- 
edly apprehenſive of ſome farther interruption from 
Nettleby, after having paſſed a miſerable night, 
ſhe aroſe at the dawn of the morning, and ſtood 
watching for the carriage at her window, her 
heart palpitating at every ſound, ' 


But Auſtin had too much forethought and vigi- 


lance to let her continue long in this diſtreſſing 
| ſuſpenſe ; 
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ſuſpenſe ; he had engaged a carriage the preceding 
night, and brought it to the door before the clock 
ſtruck ſix, 


As ſoon as informed of his arrival, ſhe went 
into the adjoining chamber, where Mrs. Fleming 
ſlept, and found the good woman juſt riſen to 
attend her. Roſina thanked her for the civilities 
ſhe had received from her, and, az ſhe bad her 
adieu, flipped ſix guineas into her hand, and flew 
down ſtairs to avoid her acknowledgments, She 
was in the carriage in an inſtant, and, ſpite of 
Auſtin's rebzznee, Ubiged him to take a feat in 
it. This precaution ſaved her from a new per- 
ſecution, for they had not proceeded a hundred 
yards, when they met the indefatigable Nettleby 
in a travelling chaiſe of his own, which he had 
brought to convey Roſina home to Belle- vue. — 
However, as the blinds of the carriage were up, 
he luckily paſſed her by without obſervation. — 
As ſoon as his carriage was ſufficiently diſtant, 
Auſtin deſired the coachman to drive on. In his 
way he ſtopped to put Roſina's letter into the poſt- 
office, and in little more than half an hour they 
arrived at the end of the South wall, from whence 
Auſtin could eaſily diſtinguiſh his friend's veſſel 
lying a anchor in the bay. | 
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As they had come earlier than the appointed 
tune, they waited at leaſt half an hour before the 
arrival of the boat which was to convey them to 
the ſhip, This was a trying interval to the ſpi- 
Tits of Roſina; all her deſires and wiſhes had ar- 
dently impelled her onwards, whilſt ſhe was ap- 
prehenſive of being prevented by Nettleby. But 
now convinced that there was no danger of his 
tracing the route ſhe had taken, every piercing 
regret revived in her boſom ; her heart fainted at 
the ſight of the boat, when it approached to carry 
her on bcard; ſue leaned trembling on Auſtin's 


foam tha . 
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her eyes backwards, and ſighed very deeply. 


« Lord, miſs ! (ſaid Auſtin,) I am afraid your 
heart miſgives you,” 


It does indeed, Auſtin !” ſaid Roſina. 


& Why, then, if that be the caſe, miſs, we had 
better go our ways home again, in the name of 
God! for it is a bad thing to ſlight thoſe inward 
warnings and miſgivings, for many and many a 
body has been ſaved by them; and do not you re- 
member, miſs, that Robinſon Cruſoe would have 


ſuffered ſhipwreck ene time, after he left his iſland, 
only 
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only for ſome yearnings that he had within him- 
ſelf? O Lord! fee what a wave there is coming 
vonder! Does not the ſea begin to look very 
rough? I prote{t I think I am beginning to feel 
ſome qualms and miſgivings myſelf.” 


« Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina,) I fear not the winds 
nor the waves: 1 dare ſay our voyage will be proſ- 
perous.“ | 


« Oh! (ſaid Auſtin,) if it is a. thing that you 
are only a little conſarn'd like, at leaving a place 
that you have lived in ſo many years, that is only 
a natural cauſe, and there is nothing at all in it; 
but, after all, you know it is to your own native 
country you are going back again to, and that 
ought to comfort you. Beſides, it would be a 
thing unpoſlible to come at our luggage, now 
that they have it all under hatches ; and, as for 
the good fat fowl and wine, and brandy, and 
things that I have packed up in the hamper, to 
the tune of thirty ſhillings worth, we might throw 
our cap at them, as the ſaying. goes, for the devil 
a taſte of them would the ſailors let out of their 
clutches. So, that being the caſe, miſs, and that 
you have no inward miſgivings, I think we had 
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beft truſt our lives to the marcy of God, whoſe 
wiſe providence can difpoſe of all things.” 


Rofina ſuffered Auſtin to lead her to the boar, 
which ſoon conyeyed them to the ſhip, which on- 
ly awaited their arrival to weigh anchor and ſet 
fail. When taken on board, ſhe once more caſt 
her eyes backwards on the country ſhe volunta- 
rily abandoned; a luxuriant Eden ſeemed to ariſe 
to her view ; ſhe bleſſed, with a thouſand good 
wiſhes, the hoſpitable aſytum of her deſerted in- 
fancy, where the had been fo tenderly beloved, and 
fo affectionately nurtured. It recalled ideas too 
affecting, ſenſations too poignant. — To conceal 
the emotions of her ſwelling heart, ſhe hurried 
down to the cabin, and threw herſelf into bed ; 


where, after a ſhort interval, the ſenſe of keen 


regret was ſteeped in the ſtupefaction of violent 
ſickneſs. On the third day they reached Briſtol, 


When the mind is not corroded by any very 
deep and heavy affliction, its regrets, though ten- 
der, will be tranſient z each charm of variety will 
leſſen: their force, and every paſſing moment will 
bear them away on its wings. The beautiful 
ſcenery that expanded itſelf to Roſina's view, as 

the 
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the ſhip ſailed up the Severn, chaced for an in- 
terval every ſentiment but that of pleaſure from 
her heart; and ſhe caſt her eyes around her in 
ſearch of the cottage which romantic fancy had 
pictured to her as the reſidence of rural felicity 
and the ſacred refuge of peace; but a moment's 
reflexion convinced her that ſhe muſt ſeek it in a 
more unfrequented region; for, however the beau- 
ty of the country might allure her wiſhes, ſhe 
knew it would be neceſſary to remove, as ſoon as 
poſſible, from a place where the great reſort of 
ſtrangers, and particularly of Iriſh, might ſubject 
her to perpetual recognition. 


The evening of her arrival in Briſtol, Rofina 
begged the Captain, who was a very decent man, 
and had behaved to her with great attention du- 
ring the voyage, would recommend her to ſome 
reſpectable private lodging, where ſhe might re- 
main for a few days, until ſhe was ready to pur- 
lue her journey, 


The captain now informed her that he had a ſiſ- 
ter, who kept a lodging-houſe, where he believed 
ſhe could be very e niently accommodated. 
A coach was ſent for to carry Roſina and her 
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baggage z and a little lad, the captain's ſon, went 
with her, by way of pilot, to ſteer her to the 
appointed place. Roſina was very civilly re- 
ceived by the good woman of the houſe, and 
found very comfortable accommodation for herſelf 


and Auſtin, 


The day following Roſina informed her land- 
lady, that, as her circumſtances were rather 
narrow, it was her intention to retire to ſome re- 
mote part of Wales, where ſhe might find a little 
cottage, with a few acres of land, in an agree- 
able ſituation, 


The good woman informed her, that, in re- 
ſpe to the country, the knew not much of the 
matter, having never been more than twenty 
miles diſtant from Briſtol in her life; but added, 
that ſhe had a widow ſiſter, who kept a re- 
ſpectable inn in — ſhire, about ſixty miles 
diſtant, near a little village called Pennygwylty, 
which, ſhe had heard folks ſay, was the moſt 
beautifulleſt and the moſt romanticalleſt place in 
all Wales; and that, if Roſina choſe to try for 
a cottage in that neighbourhood, ſhe would 
write a letter to her ſiſter, who, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 
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was ſure would, on her recommendation, do all 
in her power to aſſiſt her. 


Roſina thanked her for this obliging offer, 
which ſhe accepted with great pleaſure, and the 
following day, after having taken leave of her 
kind hoſteſs, and gratiſied her very liberally, the 
ſet out, in a poſt-chaiſe, with her luggage and 
Auſtin, whom ſhe could with great difficulty 
prevent from taking his ſtation behind the car- 
riage, and prevail on to accept a place inſide it. 


As the carriage was heavily laden, and the 
country hilly, they made no rapid progreſs in 
their journey. They went no farther than forty 


miles that day, and the next morning arrived 


pretty carly at the place of her deſtination, 
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CEATPM IS 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED... 


HEN Roſina preſented the letter of her 

* Briſtol landlady to her ſiſter, Mrs. Jenkins, 
whoſe reſidence ſhe found no difficulty in diſco- 
vering, the good woman rendered her every ſer- 
vice with redoubled alaerity, and aſked her a thou- 
fand queſtions,, half. Welſh, half Engliſh, relative 
to her ſiſter. and her family, which Roſina an- 
ſwered with. a ſweetneſs and: affability which fo- 
highly prepoſſeſſed her hoſteſs in. her favour, that 
ſhe would have been very well pleaſed to have: 
lodged her for nothing. Roſina conſulted her in. 
reſpect to her. intention of ſettling in her neigh- 
bourhood, — intelligence with. which ſhe appeared 
5 i to 
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to be greatly delighted, and promiſed to uſe her 
utmoſt diligence in making the neceſſary enqui- 
ries. 


« J do not recollect (ſaid ſhe, tapping her head) 
of ever a tee back, that is, little houſe, as one 
fhould fay in Engliſh, that is to be let in this 
neighbourhood ; but it is not unlikely that there 
may be one ſoon, for there is Gryflith ap Price, as 
I am told, very bad at the point of death, and, if 
he comes to die, his houſe will be ſet or fold to be 
fure ; for he is as poor as a church-mouſe, and the 
minute the breath is out of his body, the credi- 
tors will ſeize on every thing.” 


Roſina, finding her preſent reſidence exceed- 
ingly quiet and retired, as well as moſt charm- 
ingly ſituated, determined to diſmiſs her carriage, 
and fix herſelf here for a few days, in order to 
allow herſelf leiſure to ſeek for ſome more eligible 
abode. Here the firſt acquainted Auſtin. with a 
deſign ſhe had formed of paſſing for his daughter, 


an honour that quite confounded and aſtoniſhed 
him, 


“But now, my dear Miſs Roſina, (ſaid he,) 
do you think that ſtory will hang well together ?. 
or 
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or that people would be ſuch fools for to believe 


that a poor working man like me could have ſuch 
a ſine young lady as you for a daughter? Sure 
folks need only hear you ſpeak one word, if you 
was dreſt in never ſuch poor duds, ſor to know 
well enough that you are not one of the common 
fort! No, no! take my word for it, that cock 


| won't fight.“ 


&« have already reflected on the objections you 
make to my deſign, (ſaid Roſina.) You muſt 
ſay, that, when very young, I was taken and edu- 
cated by a lady of fortune, but that I preferred 
retiring to a cottage with you, to living in a ſtation 
of life to which I knew I was not entitled; and 
to ſay this, Auſtin, need not wound your con- 
ſcience, for it is the plain and ſimple truth.“ 


« Oh! as ta the matter of his conſcience, 
(Auſtin faid,) it was not ſo very touchy as that 
came to. To be ſure, he would not for twenty 
worlds tell a lie that could do any one any hurt, 
but, for a little fib of that kind, he did not think 
there was one bit of harm init.” _ | 


« Indeed, Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina,) I think there 
can be no crime in your ſuffering me to paſs fo 
your 
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your child, for I feel for you as if I were more 
than half your daughter,” 


« My daughter, indeed! (ſaid Auſtin ;) how 
ſhould I come by the likes of you? Lord help 
me l there is ſome difference between ſuch a poor 
grey-headed old creature as me, and your own 
noble father. If you had but ſeen him dreſt out 
in his fine ſcarlet regimental cloaths, all laced with 
gold, and his ſword by his fide, it would have 
done your heart good I And fo you did often e- 
nough, for he uſed to carry you about in his arms, 


and was ſo fond of you, — but you do not remem- 
ber him.“ 


« No,” faid Roſina, putting her handkerchief 
to her eyes. 


« Ah! it is ſo much the better for you, (ſaid 
the old man, paſſing the ſleeve of his coat acroſs 
his eyes,) for many a time I have wiſhed to forget 
him, and my dear lady too; but now it is all paſt 
and gone, I love to think of them ſometimes, 
though it makes me ſorrowful. Lo be ſure, it 
muſt needs be a ſurpriſing thing for to ſee ſuch a 
great warrior ſo mild and ſo tender hearted. I 
proteſt to you, miſs, he would not ſo much as let 
me 
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me ſhoot the miſchievous little devils of black- 
birds, that uſed to keep eating his cherries ; and yet, 
I warrant you, he would think nothing of laying 
you ten or twelve Frenchmen as dead as herrings 
on the field of battle. But now, after all, miſs, 
is it not very ſtrange what delight people, that are 
ſo gentle and charitable, can find in hacking and 
hewing, and chopping one another to pieces after 
that unchriſtian-like manner !” 


te It is indeed, Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina,) and it has 
often perplexed and aſtoniſhed me,” 


To think, (continued Auſtin,) that, becauſe 
it was. the will of God that I ſhould be born in 
England inſtead of France, all the French king's 
ſubjects muſt take it into their heads that I am 
their enemy, and feel ſuch a defire to cut, and 
flaſh, and mangle me, as if I was worſe than a Jew ! 
Sure it was not my fault; I could not be born. 
where I pleaſed ; though, to be ſure, if I could, 
of all the places in the habitable world, England. 
ſhould be my country! And now, miſs, do not. 
you feel very much rejoiced like, that you were 
born in England?“ 


« Indeed, Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina,) if people are. 
good, 


good, I think it matters not a jot in what country 
they are born.“ 


&« Why, I do not ſay it is any ſuch great matter 
neither, (ſaid Auſtin.) There is good and bad 
in all places, and, if I was to have my pick and 
choice, I would rather be a good Frenchman or 
| Iriſhman, than a bad Engliſhman. Howſomever, 
all this is neither here. nor there, If it is your 
will to paſs for my daughter, why, be it for bet- 
ter or be it for worſe, I will do every thing you 
would have me.” 


The truth was, Auſtin's vanity was a good 
deal tickled at the idea of Roſina's acknowledging 
him as a father, 


“Then, pray, (ſaid Roſina,) lay aſide your 
miſſes and madams, and call me plain Roſy,” 


That Auſtin ſaid he ſhould find a hard matter; 
but, in compliance with her commands, he would 
try his hand at it. 


&« And, when dinner is brought in, (continued 


Roſina,) inſtead of placing yourſelf behind my 
chair, 
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chair, as you uſed to do in Briſtol, be ſo good as 
to take your ſeat at the foot of the table.“ 


« I place myſelf at one table with the daughter 
of the noble Captain Mortimer! (cried Auſtin ;) 
No, no ! Say what you pleaſe, in any other ſhape, 
I ſhould be proud to obey your commands, but 
that would be both a fin and a ſhame, and I 
never can conſent to it.” 

- 
The contention continued until the hoſteſs made 
her appearance, with a roaſted fowl on one diſh, 
and ſome raſhers and eggs, which Roſina nad or- 
dered in compliment to Auſtin, on another. 


At Roſina's repeated inſtances, Auſtin at length 
ſeated himſelf at the table; but, whilſt ſhe was 
carving the fowl to help him, he burſt into tears, 
ſtarted from the table, and flew out of the room, — 
This extreme ſenſibility affected Roſina, who 
thought it beſt, for the preſent at leaſt, not to 
contend with his invincible modeſty. She there- 
fore eat her dinner, and, when ſhe had done, re- 
queſted the hoſteſs to ſend ſome\,one in ſearch of 
her father, ill 


« Your father, miſs! (faid the woman ftaring.) 
Lord 
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Lord, how will a body know where to find 
him!“ 


&« He cannot be far from the houſe, (ſaid Ro- 
ſina,) it is not a quarter of an hour ſince he left 
the room,” 


« What! the old grey-headed man that went 
out juſt now!“ 


« Yes,” ſaid Roſina, 


eri wilh How 2 n! * de 
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can be your father?“ 


« Why not? (ſaid Roſina.) A lady of fortune 
took me when I was an infant, and“ reared and 
educated me as if I had been her own daughter; 
but, as I had no fortune, I did not think it right 
to live in ſo high a way, ſo I reſolved to leave 
her, and come here with my father. My friend 
has been very bountiful to me, and given -me as 
much money as will ſtock a little farm, if we can 
find one,” N 


« And fo you are no great lady then?“ cried 
Mrs. Jenkins. 


cc No, 


of 
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&« No, indeed, (ſaid Rofina, ſmiling;) and 1 
deſire for the future you will know me by the name 
of Roſina, the gardener's daughter.” 


Well, who could have thought it! (ſaid Mrs, 
Jenkins,) that a poor body's child could be ſo polite 
and ſo high bred l“ 


She*went out in ſearch of Auſtin, whom ſhe 
met returning to the houſe, He told her, that, 
Juſt as he was ſitting down to dinner with his 
daughter, ſomething had come acroſs him, and 
that for the life of him he could not get down one 
morſel. | cn 


« Nothing but a qualm ! [cried Mrs. Jenkins,) 
wind in your ſtomach after your long journey, 
Come in, and eat your dinner, and you'll find that 
a draught of my good ale will do you more good 
than a ſtomach cordial,” 


The next morning Roſina ſet out, accompanied 
by Auſtin and a little girl, that Mrs. Jenkins ſent 
with her as a guide to reconnoitre the cottage, 
of which there was ſome probability ſhe might 
ſoon become the proprietor. A lively joy ani- 
mated her boſom from the firſt moment ſhe beheld 

it 
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it riſing on its green hill; all her vexations ſeemed 
to vaniſh, and ſhe fancied no corroding anxiety 
eould be the inhabitant of ſo ſweet a retirement, 


CHAP, XXIII. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED, 


— 


HEN they reached the cottage, Roſina ſent 
in the child to enquire how the ſick man 

did. The girl not returning, Roſina approached 
the door of the cottage to call her, willing to avail 
herſelf of this pretext to view it on the inſide, — 
A woman aſked her to walk in, and ſhe entered a 
ſort of kitchin, where, amongſt ſeveral other per- 
ſons, ſhe diſtinguiſhed a poor old woman, who 
appeared to ſuffer the heavieſt affliction. At in- 
tervals ſhe fat ſilent, as if ſtupified by ſorrow ; 
then 
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then again burſt into floods of tears, accompanied 
by violent exclamations, which, though ſpoken 
in Welch, were ſufficiently intelligible to the feel- 
ings of Roſina. She enquired the occaſion of the 
poor woman's affliction; the perſon to whom ſhe 
addreſſed herſelf made no reply, but pointed to 
an inner room, where ſhe beheld the dead body of 
an old man, laid out in the manner in which ſuch 
ſpectacles are uſually exhibited amongſt the vulgar. 
Roſina was exceedingly ſhocked at this object, 
but her curioſity was at the ſame time ſtrongly in- 
tereſted by the appearance of two men, who, 
without ſeeming to be in the leaſt degree affected 
either by this diſmal ſpectacle, or the melancholy 
lamentations of the poor mourner, ran about very 
buſily from place to place, examining every thing, 


and ſeemed to be employed in taking an inventory. 


of the furniture which the chamber of the deceaſed 
contained, 


00 Put down (ſaid one of them to the other) 


three oak chairs, a table, a preſs, a feather bed, 
an oak bedſtead.“ 


4 For what purpoſe are you taking this inven- 
tory ?” ſaid Roſina to one of the men, who now 
came from the inner room. 


« For 
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« For the purpoſe of getting them ſold for the 
non-payment of rent, (replied the man ſurlily.) — 
Have you the account of the cattle and geer there?“ 
turning to the other man. 


Roſina, whoſe heart, unſeared by communica- 
tion with the world, retained all its natural glow- 
ing ſenſibility, ſhuddered at this inhuman unfeel- 
ingneſs. « Good God! (cried ſhe,) how much 
is the money!“ 


« Seventeen pounds, nine ſhillings, and two- 
pence halfpenny, (ſaid the ſame man, who had 
ſpoken before ; then, turning to his companion, ) 
did you add the ſtraddles and panniers to the amount 
of the geer ?” A 


« And what is to become of this poor woman? 
(faid Roſina.) Is ſhe to be turned out?“ 


Loet hur look to that, (cried the man who was 
writing, and who ſpoke in a Welch dialect;) I 
often toult the ted potty there within what hur 
would pring upon hurſelf, with her trinking and 
hur cuzzling, and hur tancing and hur prancing 
after every ale-houſe and merry-meeting, iteling 
hur time away: put her was as tef as an atter, 

" Te and 
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and as plind as a peetle, ſo let hur apide py the 
loſs, ſeeing that it is fitting that honeſt potties 
ſhould haf their tues and their temants.“ 


« And ſo (ſaid Roſina) this poor woman is to 
be turned out, and all her effects fold ?”? 


« Aye ſure, (returned the Welchman, ) that is 
the upſhot of the matter.“. 


Roſina, without any conſciouſi:o(+ - e move- 


ment, took out her purſe, and ho"it in her hand. 


It was full of gold. So unuſual an object fixed the 
attention of every one preſent, 


ec Bu, (faid Roſina,) if a perſon can be found 
to advance the money for her?“ 


The man, who ſpoke firſt, ſaid that was a horſe 
of another colour. To be ſure, if ſhe could 
raiſe the wind any how, ſo as to get the money to 
pay off the arrears of rent, it was nothing to them 
how ſhe came by it. They did not come there 
to demand nothing that was not juſt and lawful, 
and, as ſoon as the money was forth coming, and 
his own fees paid him, he had nothing farther to 
ſay to the matter. 


o | « Hur 
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&« Hur has ſaid what is right and chuſt, (rejoined 
the Welchman, who was the unpitying ſteward 
of as pityleſs a landlord ;) hur is an honeſt ſhen- 
tleman, whoſe puſineſs and occupations it is to ga 
apout taking diſtreſs from the poor peoples: - and 
it is fitting hur ſhould be pait for her trouple.“ 


« Taking diſtreſs from the poor! (faid Roſina, 
to whom this phraſe was entirely new,) rather 
* loading them with it” 


She . e twitching her elbow as ſne 
ſpoke, and, turning about, beheld Auſtin, who 
had followed her into the houſe. He begged her 
in a whifper to walk a little out with him, as he 
had ſomething to ſay to her, 


« Put up your purſe, if you pleaſe, (continued 
he, as ſhe followed him out of the houſe ;) ſeeing 
it is not ſo fitting altogether for to let theſe folks 
about us know that one has ſo much money. I 
do not half like the looks of them, two hulking 
fellers and they ſeemed to caſt ſuch a ſheep's 
eye at your purſe, that a body would be afcard of 
their way-laying and robbing one, for I am ſure 
they are bloody dogs.” 
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« Your caution is very prudent, (ſaid Roſina;) 
they are, indeed, ſad wicked-looking wretches !” 


« But this is not all that I wanted to ſay to you, 
(reſumed Auſtin;) I would make bould, be 
pleaſed to walk a little bit this way into the gar- 
den, that nobody may hear us, — I would make 
bould 'to ſpeak a few words about this matter here 
in hand, in regard to the poor woman, and theſe 
fellers that are come to ſeize for the rent.“ 


Well,“ ſaid Roſina. 


« Way, to be ſure, (continued Auſtin, with 
an z ir of ſome embarraſſment, ) charity is a great 
virtue, and a fine virtue, and covers a multitude 
of ſins, as holy ſcripture tells us, and far be it 
from me to diſparage it in any ſhape; but why, when 
people have no fins to be covered withal, they 
have the leſs necd of it, that is a plain caſe ; and, 
as for you, Iam ſure and fartain you are as in- 
nocent as the babe unborn, in a manner ; and, 
now that you are ſtanding on your own bottom, 
as it were, ſeventeen pounds, nine ſhillings, and 
two pence half-penny, is a deal of money for 
folks to give them that they know nothing at all 


about, eſpecially when they have no great matters 
to 
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to ſpare for themſelves. It is a pitiful thing, there 
is no doubt on't, to ſee a poor old creature of a 
woman turned out of houſe and home, without ſo 
much as a bed to lie on; but things of this kind 
will happen every day, in ſpite of our teeth, and 
it is twenty times worſe, when a poor woman is 
left a widow, with five or fix fatherleſs children at 
her heels.” 


« God help them l' faid Roſina. 


« Aye, God help them, indeed !” (reſumed 
Auſtin;) more ſhame for them that brings them 
to that, with their griping and grinding. One 
half of the world does not know how the t'other 
half of it lives ; and, if the landlord knowed how 
bis poor tenants are ſqueezed and parſecuted for to 
put dainties on his table, I have a notion they'd 
ſtick in his gizzard a little ſometimes. It is a 
a troubleſome world, Lord help us ! and whoever 
lives longeſt will ſee moſt.” 


“„ Well, but what is to be done for this poor 
woman ?” ſaid Roſina. 


c Why, that is the very matter I want to ſpeak 


about, To be ſure, as I was ſaying, it is a fine 


N 2 thing 
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thing to be charitable! I ſpeak it under favour, 
for, ſecing your money is your own, you may give 
it every penny to the man of the moon if you 
pleaſe, and who can gainſay you, or be your hin- 
drance. But, begging your pardon, if you go 
on at this rate, relieving every unfortunate wo- 
man that has a tippling huſband here in Wales, 
you will ſoon ſee the time that you will have no- 
thing left for yourſelf; for, though they may not 
have the whiſky here to make them quite ſo furious 
and frantic, like as they are in Ireland, yet it 
comes to much the ſame thing in the end, if they 
keep muddling and ſtupifying themſelves with 
their ſtrong ale, and drying up their brains with 
their tobacco. This is not the firſt time I have 
been in Wales ; I know them well enough.” 


« And would you have me ſuffer this poor wo- 
man to be turned out to beggary !” ſaid Roſina. 


« No, no! that is not the thing I am after at all, 
(ſaid Auſtin,) for you ſee if them devils once gets 
the poor ſoul's little matters into their clutches, 

they'll have them all ſold off for a ſong, and ten 
to one but they'll have ſome of their own cronies 
waiting to buy them up for their @wn uſe, for 1 


vt Knows the tricks of them gentry © well as if 1 | 
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was within fide of them. Now I am a thinking, 
ſince this is ſuch a pretty little patch of land, and 
a good garden too, only that it is ſo over-run with 
weeds, that it is a ſcandalous ſhame to ſee it, and 
that this houſe here, though to be ſure it is but 


a poor mean place in compariſon to any thing you 
have a right to Us 


Believe me, Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina,) I deſire 
no better; with a little improvement I think it 
might be made a moſt enchanting reſidence.” 


« Q then, (ſaid Auſtin,) if it be a thing that 
you could bring yourſelf for to like to live in the 
like, I think I could contrive to make it pretty 
and ſnug enough ; only, to be ſure, the garden is 
in a moſt miſerable pickle. O dear, O dear ! 
what a lazy drunken ſwine that dead man there 
within muſt be, for to let ſuch a ſweet pretty ſpot 
run to rack and ruin after this filthy manner !“ 


« Well, (faid Roſina,) he will do ſo no more, 
poor ſoul !“ | 


« And the devil thank him for that, (replied Auſ- 
tin ;) for how can he help himſelf ? But, if he was 
alive again, I warrant you he'd be a dancing after 
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the old tune; what's bred in the bone will never 
come out of the marrow. Of all the diſorders in 


the world, drunkenneſs is the hardeſt to be cured.“ 


« Well, but in reſpect to this poor woman,” 
faid Roſina. 


« Why, my notion is, (replied Auſtin,) for 
you to adyance the money for her for to pay theſe 
greedy devils withal, on condition that ſhe will 
let you have a good bargain of this little place, 
which, for certain, ſhe'll be right glad to do; ſee- 
ing that, if there ben't goods enough on the pre- 
miſes to pay off the rent, they'll eject her for non- 
payment, and ſo get a hould of the leaſe, and then 
to be ſure ſhe comes to the loſs of whatever little 
intereſt ſhe has in it, and you may be chouſed out 
of a good penny worth.“ 


« At All events, (ſaid Roſina,) the money muſt 
de advanced for this poor ſoul, and I leave the 
condu of the affair to you, Auſtin, though L 
would rather ſhe ſhould get it without any condi= 
tion.” ; | 


„ Well, God bleſs and reward you, (replied 
Auſtin ) you were always charitable and kind- 
60 But, 
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hearted, ſince you came out of the egg-ſhell. I 
do not ſay but what the woman may be a very 
honeſt woman, and a very great object; but, take 
my word for it, there is no hurt in keeping theſe 
ſort of gentry under a body's thumb a little, until 
one ſees what ſort of metal they are made of: lo, 
you ſee, if it is a thing that is agreeable to you, 
I will tell her you will advance the money for her 
on condition pr 


« But, dear Auſtin, (ſaid Roſina,) be ſure you | 
make no hard bargain with this poor woman, for 
it would be cruel to take advantage of her diſtreſs, | 
I would be ſorry ſhe ſhould give the place to me 
a ſhilling cheaper than to any other perſon.” 


« Oh! never fear, (faid Auſtin;) I warrant 
you the good woman will know how to butter her 
own bread well enough. Theſe country folks, 
though they ſeem ſo innocent like, are as ſharp 
as Spaniſh needles, and knows how to buy and fell 
their betters twenty times over. But, come, we 
had better go in, and try to get the houſe rid of 
mem varmin of fellers, as ſoon as we can.“ 


N 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


«« HIS is truly a ſweet ſpot! (ſaid Auſtin, - 
looking around him as they approached the 
houſe,) and as pleaſant a bit of ground for a gar- 
den as one would wiſh to ſee, —a ſloping level in 
a fine South aſpect. What a charming firaw- 
berry-bed one might plant here We might have 
green peas in the month of May. I'll engage we 
ſhould have neither blaſt nor blight. —And there is 
land enough to maintain three or four cows, be- 
ſides a little for tillage and potatoes, and a body 
might keep a couple of goats upon the brow 
there.” | | 


« Yes, 
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« Yes, (ſaid Roſina;) I ſhould like to have 
goats on that craggy precipice ; they Would orna- 
ment it exceedingly; they are beautiful animals, 
and the landſcape ſeems incomplete without them. 
It is, indeed, a moſt enchanting ſpot, and I fer- 
vently wiſh we may be able to fix ourſelves here.” 2 


ce Well, ſo we will, (ſaid Auſtin, with a cun- 
ning wink ;) but leave the matter to me; for, if 
they ſhould ſee that you have any great hankering 
after it, they'll raiſe up the rent at the devil's 
own rate, and there would be no ſuch ing a as 
dealing with them.” > 


* 


00 But, ſurely, (returned Roſina,) when thoſe 
men are paid their demands, they will have no 
further occaſion to interfere in the matter? 


« ] am ſpeaking of the old woman and het e cos 
rades,” ſaid Auſtin. 


« What ! (ſaid Roſina,) do you imagine ſhe 
can be baſe enough to wiſh to impoſe on a perſon 
who thus generouſly intereſts herſelf in her fa- 
vour ? Why ſhould you ſuppoſe her to be ſuch 
a monſter of ingratitude ? I am rather afraid that 


the poor creature's ſenſibility of my kindneſs may 
N 5 induce 
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iuduce her to let me have the houſe on lower terms. 
than ſhe can afford to do.“ 


« Oh! never fear her for that, (cried Auſtin ; 3 
poor folks have their knaviſh tricks in them as 
well as other people. From your being ſo ready 
with your money, ſhe'll think you are made of 
gold, and that it will be no fin to put her finger in 
your eye a little or ſo.” 


To thoſe, who have been accuſtomed to wah- 
der only through the Fairy labyrinths of imagina- 
tion, and behold the world through a falſe and 
flattering medium, that cautious fuſpicion, the 
attendant of age and experience, aſſumes the aſ- 
pect of a ſquint-eyed demon, that taints with its 
jaundiced hues the faireſt objects of the creation. 
This unſuſpecting openneſs of heart, the ſweet- 
eſt flowret of the human {pring, the ſoft nurſe of 
benevolence, and parent of divine philanthropy. 
never ſwayed a boſom that yielded with more im- 

licit ſubmiſFon to its impreſſions, than that of 
"3h Auſtin's prudent caution, and xnbwledge 
of that part of human life which his humble ftas 
tion had afforded him an opportunity bf obſervitig. 
ſeemed to deprive him of forme ſhare in her eſtima- 


tion, whilſt, in reality, it entitled him to a higher 
place 
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place in it. She was inclined to feel a very great 
degree of veneration for her aged guardian, and 
his ſtrikingly reverend appearance ſeemed to 


heighten the prepoſſeſſion. After the proof of ge- 


nerous attachment ſhe had ſo recently received 
from him, ſhe had almoſt perſuaded herſelf that 


all his opinions muſt be liberal, all his ſentiments 


heroic ; but, ſince ſhe had been in a great meaſure 
confined to his ſociety, ſhe could not avoid feel- 
ing ſome diſguſt, on perceiving that he haJ in ma- 
ny inſtances imbibed that contraction of thought 
which is inſeparable from vulgar intercourſe, and 
diſappointed to find that the unaffiſted lights of 
nature will not communicate that liberal expan- 
ſion of idea which is generally the reſult of ſu- 
perior intelligence. 


« But what matters it, (ſaid ſhe, apologizing 
to herſelf for the mental imperfections of her old 
friend,) though fortune has denied him the advan- 
tages of education; though ſeience ſhed not her 
rays on his undesſtanding, is not his breaſt illu- 
minated with innate virtue, in compariſon to which 
all other lights are but as the tranſitory and wan- 


dering meteors of the night? In a few years, 


perhaps a few months, (continued ſhe, looking at 
dis ge] hairs,) when the veil that ſhrouds the 
N & immortal 


— 


immortal ſpirit ſhall fink into the grave with all 
its blemiſhes and imperfections, — when the libe- 
rated ſoul riſes on the wings of virtue to the glo- 
rious majeſty of immortality, will the angels that 
await its arrival turn to pay homage to another 
gueſt, - the diſembodied ſpirit of the lettered ſage, 
whoſe lips proclaimed the pompous: language of 
wiſdom, whilſt his heart diſdained her laws ?— 
Will it not then be ſeen, that virtue only is tri- 
umphant, — that all worſhip that is not offered at 
her ſhrine is a vain idolatry, — that the lights of 
ſcience fade into extinction in her preſence, and 
philoſophy humbles her proud forehead to the 
duſt 2” | 
« ] have been thinking, (faid Auſtin, who had 
alſo been indulging himſelf in a reverie, whilſt 
theſe ideas had glowed in the enthuſiaſtic imagi- 
nation of Roſina, and ſuffuſed her eyes with tears 
of tender rapture,) I have been thinking that one 
might keep a couple of pigs here very conve- 
niently, in the little yard behind the houſe ; a 
body might build a ſty for a trifle, and, when they 
are well looked after, they are very profitable ani- 
mals.“ | 
This obſervation entirely put to flight the glo- 
ries that ſeemed to radiate round the hoary locks 
cf 
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of Auſtin, and the angelic forms that ſeemed to 
hover with wreaths of immortal honour above his 
head. Roſina ſighed, as if awakened from a trance. 
« How ſtrange (ſaid ſhe) that a creature, who 
ſhall aſſociate ere long with bleſſed angels, can 
think of pigs and pig-ſties !“ 


By the time that Auſtin and Roſina returned 
to the houſe, the men had finiſhed their inventory 
of the goods. 


« And, pray, (ſaid Auſtin,) if theſe goods, that 
you are ſo buſy about, ſhould not bring money 
enough to pay the rent, what will you do then?“ 


0 Why, let the leaſe be anſwerable for the reſt,” 
faid the man. 


« Aye, I thought how it would be, (faid Auſ- 
tin 3) why, then, I can tell you, you mighe have 
ſaved yourſelves all this trouble, for, ſooner than 
let this poor woman's little matters go to rack and 
ruin ia ſuch a heatheniſh manner, I will advance 
the money for her myſelf, on proper conditions.” 


Tou might have told us fo before, (ſaid the 
man ſurlily,) but any how I muſt be paid for my 
trouble.“ 4 | 
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4 don't know (faid the Welch fteward) what 
it is that can put it into hur head for to mettle and 
to make in a piffineſs that hur has no concern in; 
ſeeing that hur is a ſtranger in thoſe parts,” 


« That is my own affair, honeſt friend, [replied 
Auſtin ;) every one is free to do what he will with 
lis own.” | 


« All that is ferry true, (replied the ſteward, 
and no potty can gainſay it; put it would be perter 
for to let the law take hur courſe, and not to in- 
terrupt hur prokreſſions and hut operations.“ 


« Yes, (ſaid Auſtin.) I dare fay it would be 
better for you; but the thing is, to be ſerviceable 
to the poor woman here.” 


Some of the people, who underſtood the im- 
port of Auſtin's words, having explained them by 
this time to the poor widow, ſhe elaſped her hands 


FT in a tranfport of joy, and uttered a thoufand bleſ- 


Kings, of which the perſons to whom they were | 
addreſſed underſtood not one ſyllabte. 


« But, aid Auftin to tlie perſon who officia- 
ted as iliterpreter,) pray make her nuderſtand that 
* ter 
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. 
hands, by way of ſecurity for the money.“ a 


« And, pray, (added Roſina,) inform her that 
ſhe may make herſelf perfectly eaſy in reſpect to 
the payment of it.” 


« Aye, (ſaid Auſtin,) that is, we will give her 
time enough to ſettle all her affairs, and diſpoſe 
of every thing ſhe has to ſell at the very beſt hand; 
make her very ſenſible of that. 


Rofina, though not much latisfied at having the 
generoſity of her intention thus explained away, | 
" ſuffered Auſtin to have his own way. | 


The interpreter faid that was all the favour the 
woman demanded, as ſhe had friends who would: 
have ſupplied her with the money, if ſhe had been 
allowed time to inform them of her ſituation, bub 
that the ſteward had refuſed to defer the buſinels. 
one fingle hour. 


« Aye, (faid Auſtin, with a wink,) he know'd 
dis own know for that, I warrant him. But, you 
ke, I will juſt ſtep home, and ax my friend and 
Lindlady, Mrs, Jenkins's advice, for there is no 
good 
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ö good i in running hand over head, and doing things 
ralhly. Howſomever, if the thing be as I am 
tould it, let the woman come down to me this 
evening, not forgetting to bring the leaſe of the 
farm with her, and 1 will have the money ready 
for her, for the ſooner ſhe gets rid of her crooked 
companions the better.” 


« And pray who is it, (ſaid the little Welſh 
ſteward, ſtrutting up to Auſtin with an air of min- 
gled ſpite and defiance, whilſt his colleague ſtood 
muttering in a corner,) and pray who is it that you 
have the imputence to call crooket companions ?*? 


« Them that ſurely well deſerve the name, (re- 
torted Auſtin,) and a great many worſe « ones tacked 
to the end of it.“ 


« If hur had hur deſerts, (cried the ſteward, in 
a ſtill greater paſſion,) hur would haf every pone 
in hur oult potty proken for her impertinence, 
coming thruſting hur noſe into other 2 piſſi- 


neſs.” 


nd, if you had your deſerts, (returned Auſ- 
tin, very calmly,) you would not be here to tell 
me ſo; for it is my firm belief and opinion, that 
you would have been hanged long ago.” 
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This reply threw the Cambro-Briton into ſuch 

a paroxyſm of rage, that, not having a ſufficient 
command of the Engliſh language, he was obliged 
to have recourſe to his native tongue, to give 
vent to the ebullitions of his fury. 


« A body would think you were poſſeſſed with 
a devil, (ſaid Auftin,) thqugh, in troth, nobody 
could accuſe it of being a dumb one. Howſom- 
ever, I would have you for to keep your ſplutter- 
ing and your muttering, and your grumbling and 
your growling for them that underſtands or regards 
it.“ | 


This affray, which might been attended with 
more ſerious conſequences, was interrupted by the 
appearance of a pleaſing and genteel-looking young 
man, whom, from his dreſs, Roſina judged to be 
a clergyman, He ſeemed much ſurpriſed at finding 
a perſon of her figure in ſuch a place; for, ſpite 
of the ſtudied plainneſs of her dreſs, Roſina could 
not diveſt herſelf of that air of elegance and dig- 
nity, which, to an eye of the leaſt diſcernment, 
inſtantly pointed out the ſuperiority of her rank. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXV, 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


= 


sun in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch'd and wept, he pray d and felt, for all. 
GOLDSMITH, 
HE village paſtor, for he it was, that parſon 
Lewis who has been already mentioned, po- 


Keely ſaluting Roſina as he paſſed her by, approached 


the diſconſolate widow ; and, though the words 
he addreſſed to her were unintelligible to Roſina, 
and the found of the language they were ſpoken in 
very ill calculated to convey any affecting ideas, 
they ſeemed to receive pathos from the gentleneſs 
of his manners and the flexibility of his voice, 
Auſtin beckoned her away, but ſhe felt her atten- 
tion ſtrongly attracted by the young paſtor, and 
twice as ſhe approached the door, ſhe turned back 
to liſten to and to look at him ; ſhe wiſhed too ta 
underſtand his words, for ſhe felt a conviction that 
they were no leſs ſenſible than pious, | a 
« 
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tte I am thinking (ſaid Auſtin, as he walked home- 
wards with Roſina) that this leaſe, if they ſhould 
bring it to us, may'nt ſignify the value of a rap 
farthing, in regard to ſecuring your money to 
you; for, if the man made no will, his little pro- 
perty, whatever it is, will be divided between his 
wife and children, half and half 1 believe. And, if 
he has made a will, he may have left it to the man 

of the moon, for aught we can tell, you know.“ 

te At all events, (ſaid Roſina,) the woman's 

goods ſhall not be fold by thoſe harpies.” 


« Well, well, (ſaid Auftin,) we ſhall ſee what's 
to be done for her.” 


On their return, they acquainted'Mrs. Jenkins 
with their proceedings, and were informed by her 
that Mr. Lewis had told her that he had perſuaded 
the deceaſed to make a will entirely in favour of 
his wife. “ And he has left her no great matters 
after all, (continued Mrs. Jenkins,) for the little 
farm will be out of leaſe in three or four years ; 
he might have got a renewal in the old landlord's 
life-time, but he was ſuch a drunken brute, that 
he would never do no good, neither for himſelf nor 
for nobody elſe,” | 

Then 
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« Then, may be, he may have other debts, (re- 


plied Auſtin, ) that may come down ſlap upon us 
when we leaſt look for them.“ | 


« No, that he has not, (ſaid Mrs. Jenkins,) for 
nobody would truſt him the value of a halfpenny, 
and how can folks get into debt that has nobody 

give them credit?“ 


« That is a plain caſe,” ſaid Auſtin. 


« The old landlord uſed to have mercy on him 
out- of compaſſion to his wife, (continued Mrs. 
Jenkins ;) but times are ſadly altered with the te- 
nants now-a-days, for the young maſter does not 
trouble his head about nothing, but leaves every 
thing to a rogue of a ſteward that he keeps, and 
he ſqueezes them to the very laſt farthing : he 


would ſuck the very marrow out of their * if 


he could.“ 
1 Deteſtable monſter !” exclaimed Roſina. 


% Aye, (faid Auſtin,) he thought to make a 
good milch cow of our poor woman; but we'll 
be too many for him thereabouts. I think I war- 
rant you that fellow has feathered his own neſt well.” 


a « Aye, 


>» 
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« Aye, and. that he has!” returned Mrs, Jen- 
kins. G 

In the evening, the widow and her friends came 
to Mrs. Jenkins's, according to appointment, — 
Mrs. Jenkins ſerved as interpreter to Auſtin, and, 
after a good deal. of higgling, it was agreed that 
Roſina thould pay the woman five and twenty 
guineas for her intereſt in the leaſe of the farm, 
which contained about twelve acres of land, ſub- 
ject to the yearly rent of nineteen pounds, Roſina, 
afraid ſhe had got too good a bargain, privately 
gave the woman two guineas more, though, to 
every one elſe, her purchaſe appearcd to be a very 
dear one, and Auſtin was not half content with it. 
The woman alſo agreed to fell them any of her 
moveables that they might have occaſion for at a rea- 
ſonable valuation, Every thing was facilitated by 
the friendly interference of Mrs. Jenkins, and, in 
a a fortnight, Roſina found herſelf in | poſſeſſion of - 
her new habitation, 
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CHA P. XXVI. 


THE NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 
— 


Hail, Independence, hail! Heav'ns next beſt gift 

To that of life, and an immortal ſoul } 

The life of life | that to the banquet high | 

And ſober meal gives taſte; to the bow'd roof 

Fair-dream'd repoſe, and to the cottage charms. 

Tuouson. 

1 glow of exultation never warmed the 
boſom of an 'ambitious conqueror, on the 

_ acquiſition of a new territory, than that which 
throbbed in the breaſt of Roſina when ſhe beheld 
herſelf miſtreſs of this little dominion. She ſnatched 
up a pen, and thus expreſſed the effuſions of her 


| heart in aletter to Mrs. Fitzoſborne. 


« Tam happy, my friend! your Roſina is happy! 

Like a bird eſcaped its cage, I ſeem to flit 

through ther; like a Have who has caſt aſide his 
bettere my {Wl exults in its liberation! 
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'« O you ! who alone poſſeſs the magic power 
of converting the chain of dependence into a flow- 
ery wreath, think not my heart ever formed one 
mean and ſelfiſh wiſh to throw off thoſe delightful 
bonds which friendſhip and gratitude have rivetted 


| round my heart, - bonds cloſe twiſted with its fi- 


bres, and indiſſoluble but by death. 
ct Imagination annihilates the diſtange that ſe- 
parates us, You are for ever preſent to my ſoli- 


| tary muſings. Ah! why muſt theſe ſtrong delu- 


ſions of the fancy ſupply the place of the reality? 
why was I neceſſitated to leave you | 


« O independence, thou gem invaluable ! firſt 


object of the aſpirations of the noble mind, dear 


ſolace of my penſive hours, ſweet enlivener of this 
ſolitary cottage ! can I too highly prize a bleſſing 
for which Thave paid ſo dear a price!“ 


Roſina had written a line from Briſtol, to aſſure 


her friend of her welfare and ſafety. Her letters 


were incloſed, under cover, to Auſtin's friend, 
Solomon, who had directions to have them put 
into the general poſt-office in Dublin, which 
would effectually prevent their throwing any light 
on the place of her concealment, 
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-- Whilſt workmen were employed in putting the 
inſide of the cottage into very neat repair, under 
the ſuperintendence of the good Mrs. Jenkins, 

whoſe affection for Roſina every hour ſeemed to 
increaſe, Auſtin was buſily engaged in elearing 
away the weeds, which his predeceſſor, though a 
gardener too by. profeſſion, had ſuffered to increaſe 
and multiply without moleſtation. 


ct Fie upon it, fie upon it! (ſaid Auſtin,) how 
could a man that had a ſoul to be ſaved ſuffer it to 
lie upon his conſcience. to let ſo ſweet a ſpot run 
to waſte after ſuch a manner ! Aye, indeed, it is 
ho garden of the ſluggard in good earneſt, 


« I went into his garden, and ſaw the wild briar, 
The thorn and the thiſtle, grow higher and higher.” 


« Seewhat a bunch of nettles is here! and that 
great thicket of brambles, how they muſt have 
ſtared him in the face every time he opened the 
garden-gate, and pricked and ſtung the heart of 
him, if he had any feeling in it! But what do I 
talk of feeling l. When people take to tippling, a 
body would think that the liquor they are ſo fond 
of guzzling down waſhes away every good ſeed in 
its paſſage, and leaves nothing behind it but briars : 
and * as one may ſay.” 3 
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